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DR. JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE 
OF BANG’S CONTROL* 


BY C. T. CONKLIN 


Secretary of Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


LL DAY LONG, DR. JEKYLL EN- 
joyed the respect of his associates 
as he went peacefully about doing good 
for his family, his neighbors, and his 
community. But after hours, as the sin- 
ister Mr. Hyde, he committed such das- 
tardly crimes as only his fiendish nature 
was capable of. 

Fantastic as is this story of the dual 
personality of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
—one good, the other bad—it is no 
stranger than the two sides of the pres- 
ent Bang’s disease control program, re- 
garded by some as one of the saviors of 
the cattle business, by others as Public 
Headache No. 1. 

Even its severest critics recognize 
that during the past ten or fifteen years 
the agitation, education, and regulations 
for Bang’s control have been responsible, 
directly or indirectly, for much prog- 
ress in reducing losses from abortion 
disease. The slaughter of reacting cattle 
has played an important part but pos- 
sibly no greater than improved manage- 
ment that has come about through an 
increased respect for quarantines, calv- 
ing stalls, segregation of groups of cat- 
tle, and common sense sanitary meas- 
ures. Apparently there is a growing 
consciousness that blood testing without 
proper management is a waste of public 
and private resources. Credit for this 
point of view may be given to the educa- 
tional work that has accompanied the 
past decade of control measures. 

With all its limitations, the agglutina- 
tion test has taught the cattleman many 
a lesson. As a diagnostic measure, the 
blood test is here to stay—at least until 
Science gives the cattle world a better 
substitute. Fortunately, both layman 
and practitioner have learned much dur- 
ing the past few years concerning the 
Interpretation of tests, with the result 
that now there are not quite the same 
Ironclad, dogmatic rules that were 
hastily adopted in earlier days. 

And, even though there may never 
again be such an orgy of ruthless 


*Reprinted from Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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slaughtering of reactors, the agglutina- 
tion test is going to remain on speaking 
terms with thousands of cattlemen who 
would never have heard of it had it not 
been for the kindly, helpful Dr. Jekyll 
side of Bang’s control. No intelligent 
cattleman wants to go back to the hectic 
uncertainties of the pre-blood testing 
days. 


Standing out vividly on the record of 
the pioneers in this movement are any 
number of herds that have remained on 
a practically Bang’s-free basis for ten 
years or more. Among the earliest in 
this movement is Ardrossan Farm, Ithan, 
Pennsylvania—the first herd in the 
United States to receive any certificate 
indicating freedom from evidence of 
this scourge. In 1920 it was given cer- 
tificate No. 1, issued by the Pennsylvania 
Bureau of Animal Industry, which it has 
since retained as evidence of the efficacy 
of the program that was advanced by a 
progressive group in the Keystone State. 
A growing list of herds throughout the 
land has also maintained a_ splendid 
record, most of them kept under better- 
than-average conditions and with little 
or no exposure. 


The Brow-Beating Mr. Hyde 


But, unfortunately, in entirely too 
many instances Dr. Jekyll has permitted 
the Mr. Hyde side of Bang’s control to 
brow-beat herd owners into submission. 
In the first place, the Mr. Hyde of 
Bang’s control has used his influence 
with state officials to set up laws and 
regulations that have threatened, or do 
threaten, unnecessarily to stifle the in- 
terstate movement of cattle. It is doubt- 
ful if there is any other legal commod- 
ity that is subjected (except for taxa- 
tion) to such _ restricted commercial 
movements as cattle. And, in this con- 
nection, imagine if you can any other 
group of business men permitting such 
interference with their activities without 
a vigorous organized protest. 


It was probably Charles H. Baldwin, 
former commissioner of agriculture of 
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the State of New York, who first grasp- 
ed the possibilities of using the Bang’s 
test as the basis of regulations that 
would control the shipment of cattle in- 
to the state. In 1932, he promulgated 
a ruling that limited importations into 
New York to cattle from herds that 
were accredited or that could pass a 
test with not over 5 per cent reactors. 
This action was tantamount to an em- 
bargo, for there were few herds in the 
United States that could then meet these 
requirments. 


Force Other States to Test 


At the time, Mr. Baldwin and others 
who raised their eyebrows undoubtedly 
did not realize that this action would 
prove to be one of the most virile stim- 
ulants for promoting the growth of in- 
terest in Bang’s control. Promptly other 
cattle importing states adopted similar 
measures, in order, as their spokesman 
said, “to not become a dumping ground 
for the reactors that New York buyers 
rejected.” 


Cattle breeders in states that had been 
selling New York, New Jersey, and other 
eastern buyers became frantic as they 
saw the door to their market closed. 
Their threats to sue were led by Wis- 
consin, which carried a losing fight to 
the Supreme Court. Cattlemen in sell- 
ing areas denounced and threatened, but 
in the end they proceeded just as rapid- 
ly as possible to put into force a pro- 
gram that would certify their herds for 
shipment into New York and other 
states. Unfortunately, in too many in- 
stances the point that was of greatest 
concern was how to satisfy the regula- 
tions of buying states, not how to plan 
a program that would be of greatest 
benefit to cattle breeders in controlling 
Bang’s disease in their herds. 


A casual survey shows that the incon- 
sistencies in the regulations governing 
interstate shipment have been about suf- 
ficient to disgust and discourage anyone 
interested in the development of cattle 
trade. Few states have the same re- 
quirements for the movement of cattle 
within their borders as govern those 
that cross their lines. There were so 
few tested herds in New York when 
Commissioner Baldwin’s ruling was 
adopted that it could only be construed 
as a measure to restrain trade, and, 
since it promised to help prices, cattle- 
men in the Empire State supported it. 
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Since then; matters have gone from bad 
to worse, until not long ago at an auc- 
tion sale a state certified cattle to go 
“into any herd in any state” and at the 
same time prohibited them from moving 
into clean herds under supervision with- 
in its own state. 


Made Disease-Free by Law 


Those who attend auction sales know 
that not infrequently the cattle are di- 
vided into from two to four classes, de- 
pending upon the states that will accept 
them. And, ridiculous as it may seem, 
they may all be “clean” while “at home” 
in any of the states, evén those that will 
not admit them. 

The Mr. Hyde of Bang’s contro] has 
certainly demonstrated that as a lobby- 
ist he has put through the most asinine 
conglomeration of laws that has ever 
been enacted for any agricultural inter- 
est. And, strange as it may seem, even 
though it is costing the cattle business 
thousands of dollars, there have been no 
audible, organized, forceful protests. 


Campaign of Fear 


At this point it is probably in order 
to suggest that it was a campaign of 
fear that helped to hurry dairymen into 
a blood-testing program. Although un- 
dulant or Malta fever had been known 
for years, it was not until the late 
twenties that it became one of the pet 
subjects of crusading writers, speakers, 
and some physicians. At that time the 
widely circulated Ladies’ Home Journal 
carried an article on the dangers of un- 
dulant fever that aroused a great deal 
of public interest. A relatively few 
cases were diagnosed and publicized; 
but, notwithstanding the fact that this 
disease may be contracted from swine 
and other sources, the blame for it was 
found, squalling like an unwanted child, 
on the doorstep of every dairyman. 

The situation was serious. Dairymen, 
particularly producer-distributors, were 
in fear of losing their markets. The 
housewife was undulant-fever conscious. 
Local physicians were on the lookout for 
the disease and were becoming more 
skeptical regarding raw milk. 

There was no alternative for the 
dairyman but to blood test. So, with fear 
in his heart and a needle in his hand, he 
proceeded to test and slaughter. His 
retail business was an immediate pos- 
session that had to be saved. He could 
buy milk or new cows (which eventually 
forced other breeders to test). 

The seriousness of a public health 
problem can never be minimized. But, 
at the same time, cattle breeders cannot 
overlook the fact that thousands of them 
tested their cattle with only one thought 
in mind; namely, that they retain only 
those that were negative. The prob- 
lems of disease control, conservation of 
valuable blood-lines, or just what rela- 
tionship there could be between a reac- 
tor at, say, 1:100, and a spreader of the 
germs of undulant fever were in too 
many instances not seriously considered 
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by investigators and regulatory officials, 
as well as owners. Goading breeders in 
their hasty slaughter of reactors were 
other cattlemen, competitors in the sales 
of milk and cattle, whose casual gossip 
created a situation that was practically 
intolerable. 

When an inquiring soul raises the 
question as to why the Bang’s control 
situation is as it is, he should recall that 
much of the so-called plan we are oper- 
ating under was developed to save a 
market for cattle or for milk and that 
several phases of it have not been at- 
tended with the most careful research 
and deliberation. 


Reduction Stimulates Testing 


The third force that hastened the test- 
ing and slaughtering of reacting cattle 
came in on the wave of the reduction 
programs of 1934. Producers of a vari- 
ety of agricultural products were col- 
lecting public funds for destroying or 
curtailing, but not dairymen, except 
some whose cattle in drought areas had 
been purchased by the federal govern- 
ment. Why not reduce the dairy cattle 
population? Several plans were unoffi- 
cially advanced. One called for the 
slaughter of two-year-old heifers before 
they calved, another suggested subsidiz- 
ing production-testing, followed by the 
purchase and slaughter of low producers. 
But, in order to secure immediate action 
and to have a definite reason for slaugh- 
tering, it was finally decided to use the 
agglutination test for Bang’s disease as 
the basis for a dairy cattle reduction 
program. 

So Mr. Hyde signed up to go on relief. 
Then followed the most vicious slaughter 
of valuable breeding cattle under a plan 
which for folly and futility has had few 
equals. Presumably designed to reduce 
the number of dairy cattle, it cut deep 
into a high percentage of the choicest 
herds. As a rule, the most progressive 
breeders and dairymen put their herds 
on test, but in entirely too many in- 
stances owners of low producing cattle 
blissfully ignored this program. Un- 
fortunately, many of the smaller herds 
that were tested were located on farms 
that were surrounded with infection, 
which nullified a portion of the disease 
control benefits that should have fol- 
lowed. 

And, believe it or not, more than 
1,000,000 cattle were Bang’s tested and 
slaughtered in this plan that did not 
have an official blessing as a disease 
control program. To those who designed 
it and put it into force it was a cattle 
reduction program, even though enthu- 
siastic but uninformed advocates inno- 
cently described it as a means of con- 
trolling Bang’s disease. 

There are doubtless many who re- 
ceived checks for their reactors who 
never fully appreciated that they were 
receiving AAA funds and not payments 
from an appropriation for disease con- 
trol. This may not seem important, but, 
like interstate regulations and the fear 


of undulant fever, it has helped to stim- 
ulate the testing of the last decade. 
Unfortunately, the sinister Mr. Hyde did 
not hesitate to stoop to misrepresenta- 
tion as to the aims of the recent cattle 
reduction program. 


The Intolerant Mr. Hyde 


Not content with the inconvenience, 
destruction, and confusion for which he 
had been responsible, Mr. Hyde also fos- 
tered a campaign of narrowness, bigotry, 
and hatred that for sheer intolerance has 
had few rivals. So successful has been 
this campaign that for years the agri- 
cultural press, educators, extension 
workers, and even cattle breeders them- 
selves have apparently not dared public- 
ly to question the testing and slaughter- 
ing of cattle. Fortunately, there has 
been quite a change during the past two 
or three years, and, unless Mr. Hyde 
stoops to more nefarious methods, the 
good-hearted, open-minded, unselfish Dr. 
Jekyll will again become master of the 
situation. 

An example of the intolerance that 
has governed the interest in Bang’s con- 
trol has been the opposition to calfhood 
vaccination and the tendency to blame 
the owner for any failure in the test 
and slaughter plan. Granted that we 
have much to learn about calfhood vacci- 
nation, there seems to be nothing in the 
record to warrant the assumption that 
this method of control is not worthy of 
consideration or that test and slaughter 
is the only plan that deserves recogni- 
tion. Just why this intolerant attitude 
has been taken will probably remain a 
mystery, unless it can be traced to the 
fact that millions from public funds 
have supported the test and slaughter 
plan while all other control measures 
have been content with a pittance for 
research without a dime for propaganda. 

Surely the experiences of cattle breed- 
ers do not warrant such a stand. Ask 
the breeder who has tried calfhood vac- 
cination, and, in the face of condemna- 
tion from his, county agent, his agricul- 
tural college, his farm paper editor, and 
perhaps his neighbors, his reports are 
usually favorable. Incidentally, those 
who have been interviewed include sev- 
eral of the largest producers of certified 
milk, two agricultural colleges, whose 
faculty members prefer that they remain 
unidentified, and hundreds of thinking 
farmers who have hoped to stay in busi- 
ness by adopting this means of conserv- 
ing their resources. 

Among those who are vaccinating are 
some who appreciate the fact that Strain 
No. 19 of Brucella abortus which they 
are using has been under cultivation 


- since 1923, and that more than fifteen 


years ago it was reported to be a suit- 
able source of vaccine that could be safe- 
ly used. For years it has been commer- 
cially manufactured and its use has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. One of 
the leading manufacturers reports that 
sales are increasing at the rate of 30 per 
cent per year. A reputable practitioner 
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made the statement that in certain areas 
there are a score of cattle being vacci- 
nated for every one that is blood tested. 
Although frowned upon and even pro- 
hibited in some states, calfhood vacci- 
nation is with us, regardless of whether 
we like it or not. Cattle that were vac- 
cinated as calves are meeting strict 
health requirements at maturity, going 
through the smartest auction sales, 
standing in their stalls at the big shows, 
and, believe it or not, some of them are 
being purchased by those who are most 
voluble in their condemnation of vacci- 
nation. 


Fortunately the exponent of calfhood 
vaccination no longer feels as much like 
a bootlegger as he did a few years ago. 
This may be due to the fact that the 
Bureau of Animal Industry has been 
conducting experimental work, and, even 
though the official stamp of approval has 
not been placed on this type of control 
(and what method has ever had official 
approval?), encouraging results have 
been reported. 

In 1925 the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try began to vaccinate calves, using 
eleven calves and five controls. These 
have been followed by a few controlled 
experiments in which the numbers in- 
volved have been pitifully small. Ac- 
cording to the late Dr. J. M. Buck, “The 
results of the experiments performed 
under experiment station conditions are 
regarded as definitely indicating that 
the method is immunity-inducing.” 

According to Dr. John R. Mohler, chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, “Fol- 
lowing these controlled experiments, 
there was launched on January 1, 1936, 
a tentative plan for the study of calf- 
hood vaccination under actual farm con- 
ditions over a period of five years. 
There were selected for this purpose 267 
herds, containing approximately 20,000 
cattle, located in twenty-five states. No 
herd was chosen for this work which 
disclosed less than 15 per cent infected 
animals as determined by the agglutina- 
tion blood test. Some of the herds were 
badly infected and there was a prevail- 
ing average infection of 29.2 per cent in 
each herd, which is both desirable and 
necessary in order for the vaccinated 
animals to be sufficiently exposed to in- 
fected animals in each herd. 

“No means other than vaccination of 
calves between the ages of five and seven 
months has been employed in the con- 
trol of this disease on any of these 
farms. Approximately 10,000 calves 
have been vaccinated in the above-men- 
tioned herds, which now totals one-half 
of the original cattle population of the 
herds involved. Many of these animals 
have passed through the first and sev- 
eral through the second gestation period 
Since being vaccinated.” 

It is understood that_no official report 
will be made until the close of the five- 
year period on December 31, 1940. 
Needless to say, thousands of cattle 
breeders are going to look forward to 
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this report with a great deal of interest. 
In the meantime, some of those who are 
vitally concerned with the Bang’s dis- 
ease problem wish that the same careful, 
conservative methods of giving out in- 
formation might have been employed in 
reporting other phases of Bang’s con- 
trol. 


No Urge for Vaccination 


This is no urge for vaccination, 
neither is it an indictment of the test 
and slaughter program; but it is a hope 
that the merits of each many be recog- 
nized and that breeders (with the help 
of regulating officials) may feel free to 
choose the method that will best help 
them to solve their problems. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it does not seem unreason- 
able to believe that there may be a pos- 
sibility of combining the vaccination of 
calves with the testing and segregation 
or slaughter of mature reactors in a 
clean-up that might have far-reaching 
effects. Evidence that this plan may be 
considered feasible is found in the many 
herds that have been vaccinated as 
calves but are now negative at maturity. 


After all, the control of Bang’s is an 
economic as well as a pathogenic prob- 
lem. Most owners are forced to ask 
themselves the question, “Can I afford 
to slaughter my reactors?” And, 
although it may be a simple matter for 
someone else to prove that a farmer will 
be better off with the reactors out of his 
herd, the farmer himself may realize 
that such a course may mean financial 
ruin. 


Obviously, someone must pay the bill, 
and in these days of billion-dollar budg- 
ets perhaps there should be no hesita- 
tion in asking state and federal govern- 
ments to appropriate the millions of 
dollars that would enable a nation-wide 
clean-up. But, granting that it might 
be smart to slaughter several million 
more cattle in a slashing drive to get 
every reactor, it isn’t likely that it will 
happen. First of all, there are states 
with a large cattle population, heavy in- 
fection, or limited resources that can 
hardly afford to underwrite such a pro- 
gram. In fact, there are not many 
states, regardless of their means or cat- 
tle, in which more than a fractional 
area will be covered by the proposed 
area plan within the next five years. 
Dairy cattle breeders must also recog- 
nize that producers of beef stock, par- 
ticularly those operating under range 
conditions, are in many instances openly 
opposed to any type of area or compul- 
sory testing. 

To review the situation, there are at 
present more than 10,000,000 cattle un- 
der supervised test and about 45,000,000 
that are untested. In only one of the 
ten leading cattle states (Wisconsin) 
are more than a third of the cattle under 
test. With the exception of Wisconsin 
and Pennsylvania, none of the ten states 
with the greatest density of cattle popu- 
lation has tested over one-third of its 


animals. These densely populated states 
probably have the highest degree of in- 
fection, and the problem has not been 
solved until a sample of such an area 
has been tested. Quite obviously, a 
plan of compulsory slaughter in these 
states would mean financial ruin to hun- 
dreds of owners and a severe crippling 
of the cattle industry. 


Nothing short of tragic is the pitiful 
condition of thousands of cattle breeders 
who have not been able to secure a test 
or who could not afford to take their 
losses. The discrimination which cattle 
breeders have unintentionally legislated 
upon others in the business has been 
disheartening. There is no question but 
that the value of animals in tested herds 
has been enhanced, but it is equally true 
that those owned by breeders whose 
herds have not been tested have suffered 
proportionate losses. 


Real as are all the problems that have 
arisen in conjunction with the efforts to 
control Bang’s, they are not beyond be- 
ing solved by those competent leaders 
who have been entrusted with leadership 
in this movement. Much progress has 
been made in evaluating test results. 
Management methods are far in ad- 
vance of those of ten or twenty years 
ago. Continued educational work along 
these lines will produce still greater 
results. 

But, notwithstanding progress, cattle 
breeders have the right to demand com- 
mon sense laws regarding interstate 
trade. It isn’t fair for changing admin- 
istrations in the various states to kick 
Bang’s control around like the proverb- 
ial football. The cattle industry is en- 
titled to an unprejudiced, open-minded 
presentation of all the facts that are 
available concerning all methods of con- 
trol. If more research is needed, cattle 
breeders can very promptly see that 
funds are made available for that pur- 
pose. This is no time to follow pet 
theories. Facts should guide the future 
course of this movement. Those in the 
various states who are responsible might 
well study the laws or regulations 
which they are enforcing to make cer- 
tain that they conform to the present- 
day knowledge. The state laws cannot 
all be right—there is too wide a varia- 
tion in their content. 

Owners and officials share a responsi- 
bility in keeping before them the eco- 
nomic costs of control measures to both 
the owner and the government. The 
advantages of Bang’s control should be 
placed on a basis that can be shared 
equally by owners, rich or poor. Good 
citizenship demands that such a prin- 
ciple be observed. The question may 
also be asked as to whether any one 
plan is adaptable to all sections of this 
broad land, and, if not, how can a pro- 
gram be developed that will best serve 
the industry. This is indeed a challenge 
to everyone interested in cattle to save 
the good Dr. Jekyll from his pestiferous 
Mr. Hyde. 








BEEF THUNDERS ACROSS 
THE PRICE BOARDS:« 


BY ROBERT WEST HOWARD 


OUTH OF THE EQUATOR, 

steers are selling at $3.92, The 
squat, black ships slip downstream 
away from the packing-houses, heeled 
low with the weight of 1,500,000,000 
pounds of beef for the Europe and Asia 
trade. 

American beef went to sea in the 
same way fifty years ago. But last year 
the United States imported 80,000,000 
pounds of canned beef from South Amer- 
ica and Australia, and took another 
3,000,000 pounds of fresh and cured beef 
from Canada; United States beef ex- 
ports formed only 2 per cent of the 
world’s trade in the meat. 

What’s more, the average American’s 
beef appetite has dropped from 75 to 
less than 50 pounds. 

This is the spectre that faces Ameri- 
ca’s_ cattlemen and their 67,000,000 
beeves this summer. 

Two slim barriers stand today be- 
tween $10 American beef and a flood of 
Latin American and Australian beef in 
the home market. The sanitary act bar- 
ring fresh beef imports from nations 
where the hoof-and-mouth disease exists 
has stood for nearly two decades. A 
tariff duty of 6 cents a pound has bol- 
stered the act since 1930. 

Canned meat, not barred by the sani- 
tary act, easily pours over the tariff. It’s 





* Reprinted from. Farm Journal and Farm- 
er’s Wife, issue of June, 1939. 
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in nearly every grocery store. Politi- 
cians in both parties, forgetful of home 
farmers, are saying we must buy more 
goods from South America. 

Economics and natural conditions rad- 
ically different from those in the United 
States and Canada give the South 
American, Australian, and New Zealand 
cattle a running start in the price 
market. 

Under the Southern Cross, 105,000,000 
cattle wander the open ranges of Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Uruguay, Paraguay, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Their owners 
don’t have winter feeding problems. The 
critters graze twelve months a year, 
The steer lives under the sky from the 
day he is born, until alive or dead he 
climbs an export gang-plank. Land is 
cheap, taxes low. And, finally, cattle 
ranches are within driving distance of 
seacoasts or rivers where the govern- 
ments have established low-cost water 
transit. Contrast that item alone against 
the cost to the American cattleman who 
freights 1,000 or 1,500 miles to market. 

Consequently, while Chicago steer 
beef rose from $9.47 per 100 pounds live 
weight in 1926 to $11.47 in 1937, Buenos 
Aires and Sydney prices dropped from 
$5.16 to $3.92. 

This makes it clear why American 
beef cannot compete with Latin and 
South Seas steers in the European mar- 
ket. The English, the French, the Ger- 
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mans have been buying beef at about 
the same price for a hundred years and, 
come war, or come ten movie stars 
wrapped in a hamburg loaf, they 
wouldn’t pay any more today, even if 
they could afford it. American export 
prices were at the $3 level in our 1850- 
1900 beef heyday. But then we drove 
the critters to ship-side, squeezed them 
in, dumped corn and hay on the racks, 
and hove to off the British and French 
coasts until the seasick things were sleek 
and plump enough to market. 


After 1900 


Refrigerator ships were developed in 
the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. But pouring into the United States 
from Europe were 1,000,000 immigrants 
a year. We plowed pasture under to 
give them enough wheat and corn, 
ripped up more ground to meet the de- 
mands of the World War. In the 1920's, 
when we turned around to look at the 
beef export trade again, we saw nothing 
but the hulls of British freighters, heel 
down on the horizon and loaded to the 
gunnels with Latin and South Seas beef 
that sold at $5 compared with our $9, 
So we stayed home. 

Meanwhile, home consumption of meat 
was slipping. Families became smaller 
as young couples moved from farms to 
factory towns. As realty values rose and 
invention made the skyscraper possible, 
city homes lost the cellars where salt 
and smoked meats were formerly stored. 
In the two-room apartment, shelf and 
storage space had to be devoted to tin 
cans. 

This, in turn, gave the “down under” 
packers a fresh opportunity. While the 
sanitary act barred fresh beef, it made 
no stipulations against canned beef, and 
canned meat was an item that fitted 
snugly into the city woman’s environ- 
ment. By 1929, the “down unders” were 
shipping 90,000,000 pounds of tinned 
beef into the United States each year. 
The tariff act of 1930 increased duties 
to 6 cents a pound, and in 1931 the 
imports dropped to 19,000,000 pounds. 
But year by year since then they have 
been crawling up. In 1937 they reached 
88,000,000 pounds; in 1938 they were 
batted back to 
79,000,000. Prin- 
cipal reason is 
that, even with 
the 6 cents tariff, 
“down under” 
canned beef sells 
here at 18 cents a 
pound, while 
American canned 
beef averages 29 
cents a pound. 
Shipping costs, 
Buenos Aires to 
New York, are as 
low as freight 
rates from Chica- 
go to New York. 

Only road out, 
then, for the 
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American cattle producer seems to be the 
creation of a program that will increase 
home consumption. The average Amer- 
ican now eats 140 pounds of meat a 
year; 70 pounds of pork, 50 of beef and 
veal, 20 of lamb, plus some fowl. 

Our meat consumption brought to the 
200-pound average would mean an an- 
nual increase of 2,250,000,000 pounds to 
the beef market, even with appetites 
maintained at the present pork-beef- 
lamb ration, Fantastic? By no means 
impossible. New Zealanders, Argentines, 
and Australians eat an average of 250 
pounds of meat a year. 

“Both producers and retailers are ready 
for a beef campaign. 

The Mid-West is eating science-steak 
this month, result of a uniform tender- 
izing process developed at the Mellon 
Institute in Pittsburgh. A retail chain 
sponsored the research. Other store- 
keepers are marketing rolled, de-boned 
cuts from the hind quarters, as well as 
three- to five-pound packets of fresh- 
ground beef, cellophane-wrapped and 
ready for baking, roasting, or piecemeal 
frying. 


Packer Problems 


Packers, too, will join hands in this 
type of program, whereas they might 
not be particularly interested in getting 
United States beef back into the export 
field. Most of them control large inter- 
ests “down under.” (Armour & Company 
of Delaware owns six packing plants in 
South America. Libby, McNeil and 
Libby, Swift subsidiary, owns all the 
stock of six foreign companies. Com- 
pania Swift Internacional, S. A. C., a 
Swift affiliate, has 15,500 employes in its 
plants in South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand.) 

There may be some embarrassing mo- 
ments when the figures come out on 
present American beef quality, especial- 
ly the fact that most prime American 
beef, the top 30 per cent of the kill, 
never sees a retail market but goes di- 
rectly to hotel and restaurant supply- 
houses where prices are fancy. 

But they’ll go along, Packers, pro- 
ducers, and retailers have long held 
hands in the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board. From dusty Chicago offices, 
Director R. C. Pollock and board officials 
are conducting a meat campaign to 
“Catch’m while they’re young,” with em- 
pasis placed on promotion among school 
children. The board since 1922 has 
skimped along on an appropriation of 
25 cents per carload (penny a steer) 
compared with 5 to 8 cents spent each 
year in promoting each box of California 
oranges (20 cents a box for lemons), the 
$1,000,000 used to ballyhoo a new brand 
of socks. Southwest cattlemen recently 
upped their appropriation to the board 
to a dollar. Other cattlemen are bound 
to follow. Hence beef will get more pub- 
licity. 

But unlike foreigners, Americans eat 
scads of fruits and vegetables. So “eat 


more beef” can’t be expected to do 
miracles, 
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WHo’s GOT THE CATTLE? 


SUR ASOD i ei 86,242,000 

Wee Ue 66,448,000 

Australia, New Zealand............ 18,301,000 

GID sarittanatiticiindsecseninnnicinad 8,840,000 
WHO EXPORTS THE BEEF? 

South America .............. 1,163,173,000 Ibs. 


Australia, New Zealand 402,693,000 lbs. 
United States —............... 55,345,000 lbs. 
WE IMPoRT— 

81,790,701 lbs. beef per year. 
THREE More Facts— 


Prices at Chicago........ $10.00 per 100 lbs. 
Prices at Buenos Aires 3.92 per 100 lbs. 
ha te Re a riiseacinsstenscninne $0.06 per lb. 





Program 


More drastic, more uniform steps are 
essential to the well-being of the Ameri- 
can beef industry. A five-point program 
might say: 

1. Maintain the sanitary ruling against 
fresh beef imports. 


2. Study the feasibility of raising the 
tariff on canned beef. 


8, Maintain the trend toward small 
packing plants within the feeding dis- 
tricts. 

4. Encourage lower-cost beef by rais- 
ing more of the cattle on grassland un- 
suited to the plow. 

5. Go to town on a program of edu- 
cating the American housewife on the 
virtues of beef. 

It argues neither one way nor another 
to say that out on the farms beef cattle 
men are feeling good because of the 
lively interest in purebreds. The recent 
meeting of the Missouri Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association had its best at- 
tendance in ten years. 

At Des Moines, Iowa, muddy roads 
could not keep buyers away from the 
March state sale where an average price 
of $167 was secured on forty-one head. 

W. H. Tomhave, secretary of the 
American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation, says there is more interest in 
Angus cattle now than at any time in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. 

Prices at this year’s Shorthorn sales 
have averaged from 30 to 50 per cent 
above those during the previous sale 
season. 

Hereford prices have run from $25 to 
$50 per head higher than a year ago. 


SHARP PROTESTS TO 
PRESIDENT’S WORDS 


ANNED BEEF HAS BEEN IN 

the limelight for a fortnight. The 
press the country over has devoted 
headline space to heated retorts outside 
Congress and to a statement by the 
President to the effect that Argentine 
canned beef is cheaper and infinitely 
better than the American product. Not 
a comma of his statement was left un- 
challenged in the barrage of protest. 


President Roosevelt had ordered the 
Navy to buy Argentine canned corned 
beef in preference to higher priced 
domestic product. The order called for 
48,000 pounds of canned corned beef, 
bid at 15 cents a pound, including a duty 
of 6 cents, by the Argentines, compared 
with the domestic bid of 23 cents, 


But to the western stockmen it was 
not so much the loss of the order as 
that the statement was a reflection on 
the animals they produce. F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, immediately pro- 
tested to the President: 


“Cattlemen are’ indignant at your 
statement. . . . Argentine beef is defi- 
nitely inferior to the American corn-fed 
product. . . . In fact, in no place in the 
world is better beef produced than here. 
. .- In view of the fact that you favor 
buying Argentine beef because it is 
cheaper, may I call your attention to 
the fact that Argentines do not have the 
tremendous and ever-growing burden of 
taxes that confronts the American pro- 
ducer, Their production costs are far 
below ours, and it is grossly unfair and 
entirely un-American for you to use the 
prestige of your high office to place any 
obstacle in the way of the American 
cattle producer being given the full 
benefit of supplying the demands of the 
government which he supports for the 
supplies it needs for Army and Navy 
purposes. May I further inquire what 
proportion of the mounting American 
debt will be assumed by these foreign- 
ers whom you go out of your way to 
favor?” 


In Congress Senator Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey, of Wyoming, said he would press 
for adoption of an amendment to the 
then pending Navy appropriation bill to 
prohibit the purchase. He and Represen- 
tative Scrugham, of Nevada, had al- 
ready introduced such an amendment. 
Since then such foreign purchases have 
been barred by provision in the Navy 
appropriation bill calling for purchases 
of domestically produced items. Senator 
O’Mahoney said that his chief objection 
was based on an understanding that the 
Argentine producers were subsidized by 
the Argentine government. “United 
States producers cannot be expected to 
compete against the products of foreign 
government corporations,” he said. Sub- 
sidy was denied by the Argentine Minis- 
try of Agriculture. 

In the House, Representative Harry 
B. Coffee, of Nebraska, said: 


“IT tell you the American live-stock 
producers cannot pay the price neces- 
sary to appease Argentina. This is a 
definite effort to force the Senate to 
ratify the sanitary pact which would 
permit the importation of chilled beef 
from the Argentine and threaten the 
American live-stock industry with the 
hoof-and-mouth disease. There’s plenty 
of resentment throughout the country at 
this proposal. I resent the President’s 
statement and action. The American 
live-stock industry, with its burdens of 
taxes and labor standards, can’t com- 
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pete with peon labor of Argentina and 
shouldn’t be required to do so.” 


“The President,” said Representative 
Frank O, Horton, of Wyoming, “is mak- 
ing a contribution to depressing Ameri- 
can beef prices and preventing re- 
employment of Americans.” 


“If we are to have the American Navy 
fighting on foreign beef, we might as 
well go a step farther and have our 
battleships built in England and get our 
armor plate from Belgium,” said Alva 
B. Adams, of Colorado. 


Tom Connally, of Texas, pointed out 
that the government q@id not necessarily 
buy from the lowest bidder in its do- 
mestic purchases but bought from those 
who maintained wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions under the Walsh-Healey 
Act. “When we are struggling to help 
our own industry, unless the margin of 
difference is outrageous, it seems to me 
we ought to buy American products,” he 
said. 

In Illinois a resolution condemning the 
President’s contract to purchase Argen- 
tine beef and asking him to rescind the 
order was before the house of represen- 
tatives. A resolution deploring the mat- 
ter was offered the Nebraska legisla- 
ture. 

The Eastern Iowa Veterinary Associa- 
tion attacked the statement from a dif- 
ferent angle. In a letter to the Presi- 
dent: 

“We do not believe that any persons 
fed by the federal government should be 
required #0 eat meat or meat food prod- 
ucts not United States inspected and 
passed. We also feel that, as the Presi- 
dent of the United States, you have set 
a most unfortunate example for domes- 
tic consumers of meat in proclaiming the 
quality of any meat not United States 
inspected and passed, through slaughter 
and processing, as better than that pre- 
pared under the supervision of your 
faithful and efficient meat inspection 
employes in the abattoirs of the United 
States.” 

Live-stock groups in many sections of 
the country protested. From the Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association con- 
vention, held in the midst of the furore, 
came this resolution: 

“We strongly condemn and heartily 
disapprove of the recent action of and 
recommendation from federal adminis- 
trative sources that Argentine beef and 
canned goods be imported to this coun- 
try as food for our sailors and soldiers, 
which action we true American citizens 
consider as disloyal, un-American, and 
unnecessary.” 

On the other side of the question, for- 
eign minister Jose Cantillo at Buenos 
Aires said that the President’s order to 
buy Argentine canned beef was “a fine 
gesture” which “may become an im- 
portant precedent in friendly relations 
between the two countries.” 

In a press conference President 
Roosevelt said his classification was not 
intended to cast aspersions at the qual- 
ity of American live-stock but con- 
cerned only the grade of beef going into 
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cans in America and in Argentina and 
Uruguay. In America, he said, inferior 
grades of beef are canned because there 
is a ready market for the choicest cuts 
as fresh beef; in Argentina, choice cuts 
are canned because there is a surplus 
of such cuts. 


FORMERLY DESTRUCTIVE 
WATER NOW BUILDS SOIL 


HE DESTRUCTIVE FORCE OF 

water, once a major problem on the 
3R Ranch in Pueblo County, Colorado, 
not only has been curtailed through the 
use of soil and water conservation prac- 
tices, but the same water now is being 
used to heal the severe erosion it had 
caused and to improve the range gener- 
ally, according to M. T. Everhart, presi- 
dent of the Hatchet Cattle Company, of 
which the 8R Ranch is a unit. 


The cattle company of which Mr. 
Everhart is president is rated as the 
largest in the six states of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
North and South Dakota in which it 
operates. Supervision of these proper- 
ties has brought him into close contact 
with erosion problems, he says. 


The 3R Ranch is located on the St. 
Charles watershed at the foot of the 
Rocky Mountains, the elevation ranging 
from 5,000 to 7,000 feet and the slope 
from 4 to 5 per cent. This is an area 
subject to torrential downpours during 
the summer, with a resultant rapid rate 
of run-off because of the steep slopes 
and nature of the soil. 


In 1935, when the Soil Conservation 
Service CCC camp was established at 
Burnt Mill to demonstrate erosion con- 





trol practices, run-off water had cut deep 
gullies on the 3R Ranch and much mois- 
ture was being lost for use in growing 
grass on the land where it fell. 

A conservation program was adopted 
on 800 acres, with contour furrows, 
check dams, and diversion ditches being 
constructed during the summer of 1935, 

“The mechanical operation of this ero- 
sion control system has been excellent,” 
Mr. Everhart declares. “The contour 
furrows have retained water which 
otherwise would have run off the land 
and have permitted moisture to soak 
into the soil to benefit grass growth. 
Water diverted from gullies by check 
dams and then spread over the slopes 
by spreader ditches has further aided 
the grass. 

“There has been material improve- 
ment in the native grasses for several 
feet above and below each furrow, and 
the grass stand beyond this affected 
zone has been improved to a lesser de- 
gree. Gully erosion has been checked, 
flooding has been decreased, and there 
is a tendency toward a stabilized flow 
of permanent streams from seepage. 

“The exceptionally dry growing sea- 
son of 1937 permitted an enlightening 
test of conservation practices,” Mr. 
Everhart continues. “I observed that, 
while the grass of the area in general 
did not mature because of drought, 
plants within twenty feet of the contour 
furrows did mature and produced seed. 

“Benefits from this initial work were 
so clearly apparent that the Hatchet 
Cattle Company last year entered into 
agreement for similar practices on an 
additional 6,000 acres,” Mr. Everhart 
explains. “The same methods have been 
used and similar good results are ex- 
pected. Deep gullies have been stopped 


S.C.S. Photo 


Nearly 7,000 acres of the 3R Ranch near Pueblo now is being improved by the 
use of soil and water conservation practices in co-operation with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service CCC camp. This spreader system carries the water along the slopes 
and allows it to flow evenly over the grass land. Not only has gullying been checked, 


but the grass is showing great improvement. 
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py wire baskets of stone. The depth of 
some of these gullies was such that the 
water table must have been affected 
considerably and should be raised as a 
result of having been filled. The nat- 
ural water courses at times carry a use- 
less and destructive flood excess. This 
has been controlled by a system of con- 
crete weirs which turn the water 
through large diversion ditches from 
which it is evenly distributed over the 
slopes by spreader furrows. Benefits 
from this work already are evident and 
should increase with the years,” Mr. 
Everhart states. 


LONG AND STRONGER 
BREED CATTLE DEMAND* 


WE HAVE SHIFTED IN THIS 
country to a period of low-priced 
grains and forage. Favorable crop condi- 
tions and a general low world demand 
for wheat are factors in this shift. Al- 
ready the demand for live stock has 
brought about a definite advance in 
values. The present outlook is favorable 
to a further advance as fall and winter 
approach. Corn Belt farmers are plan- 
ning for the maintenance of breeding 
herds for the production of market beef 
—a dependable program in view of the 
tonnage of forage which the farms pro- 
duce and the available grain supplies. 
In a good many sections purebred cows 
are being used for this purpose, while 
many rely on high grades with purebred 
sires in service. Either plan is commend- 
able, provided the individual standard is 
high. 

We are having increased calls, here at 
the Shorthorn office, for information 
regarding available breeding stock for 
just such a program as I have described. 
The inquiry shows a preference for good 
milking cows of the low-set beef type— 
cows that can suckle two calves, if neces- 
sary, and that will take on a liberal flesh 
covering when the calves are weaned. 
That sounds like practical stock farm- 
ing. 

For many generations in the British 
Isles, where I have visited annually for 
years, the crossbred steer has continued 
to hold favor. The blue-greys, being 
either Shorthorn-Angus or Shorthorn- 
Galloway cross, have long been features 
in the fat-stock shows and Smithfield 
market. One phase that has impressed 
me over there is the increasing part that 
the dual-purpose Shorthorn is playing 
in beef production. They seem, these 
breeders who have come down through 
a line of ancestry of stockmen, to be de- 
termined to maintain heavy milk produc- 
tion along with some beef quality more 
uniformly than we in this country. Our 
tendency is to incline more positively 
toward one or the other, although our 
cattle hold equal possibilities in both 
producing lines. I think, as we become 


*By H. J. Gramlich, Secretary of the American 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Association. 
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Steep slopes of the 3R Ranch are being irrigated with water held out of gullies 
by diversion ditches and then carried along the hillsides and distributed evenly by 


means of spreader systems. 


more settled in our farm operating pro- 
grams, that we will develop many more 
herds that will make high records in this 
dual production. Our breeders have 
learned the desirability of selecting sires 
for herds which are carried on strictly 
for beef purposes from cows of good 
milking tendencies. 


As I view the situation, it seems that 
our cattle breeders have an inviting fu- 
ture, due to the fact that our produc- 
tion has fallen behind consumption—a 
condition we had never assumed would 
develop. But it is here, and with reason- 
ably even business progress it will prob- 
ably continue to the increasing advan- 
tage of our producers. Then, too, there is 
developing a broader export demand for 
our purebred output. As evidence of this, 
there have been sent to Australia, New 
Zealand, and South and Central America 
numerous shipments each year for the 
past several years. Polled Shorthorns 
lead in numbers exported to Australia 
and New Zealand. 


I look for a long period of strengthen- 
ing demand for surplus breeding stock, 
both at home and abroad. 


URGES GROWING MORE 
AND BETTER CATTLE 


N A FRANK DISCUSSION OF 

live-stock production and breeding 
given at the recent convention of the 
Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, L. E. Ellison, of Layton, Utah, 
told Utah cattlemen that they might 
well direct their effort toward the “pro- 
duction and feeding of better and more 
live stock, particularly cattle.” 

“It is a fact,” he said, “that outgo in 
Utah exceeds what comes in, measured 


in monetary values.” He pointed out that, 
although Utah had a limited acreage of 
productive land, it had a surprisingly 
big area—44,500,000 acres—in grazing 
land. He said that the state could accom- 
modate an additional 200,000 head of 
cattle, about 50 per cent more than it is 
at the present carrying. 


“There exists a splendid opportunity 
to increase our income in increasing the 
number of cattle by breeding a better 
quality. Our cattle quality is inferior. 
Remember, all Whiteface cattle are not 
necessarily good cattle. This breed is 
the most favored one for our ranges, but 
also remember that this breed will de- 
generate more readily than perhaps any 
other if better ‘Ferdinands’ are not 
used. Better quality means better prices. 
Quality cattle cost less to feed and mar- 
ket on a dollar basis. The market for 
quality, whether for feeders or for fat, 
is broad and in fact extends to the At- 
lantic seaboard. Utah cattle are about 
60 per cent of the quality of Idaho cattle, 
about 45 per cent of the Wyoming, about 
30 per cent of the Colorado. A disap- 
pointing comparison! 


“The production of quality beef will 
undoubtedly increase consumption. Even 
if we could not contemplate increased 
prices, we should accommodate the con- 
sumer by giving him a product of qual- 
ity. There is urgent need for quality 
improvement in this state, for we are 
consuming upwards of 2,000 head of in- 
ferior cattle each month. About one- 
third of the kill in this state is steers, 
40 per cent of which would not be con- 
sidered good. Two-thirds are cows and 
heifers—about two heifers to one cow— 
with 25 per cent of the heifers inferior 
and probably 50 per cent of the cows.” 


The speaker said that to earn high- 
class markets for feeders the cattlemen 
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must cease using large, unsightly brands. 
“To my knowledge, a parcel of calves 
last fall was discounted 75 cents a cwt. 
on account of unsightly ears. Some wat- 
tles are also objectionable, especially on 
the forehead or on the under part of the 
neck.” 

“Unquestionably,” said the speaker, 
“a surplus of hay is the best insurance 
a rancher can carry, but one sees today 
on some ranches a big carryover of hay 
and yet impoverished stock—a regret- 
table sight! Some ranchers put up hay 
with the notion it is to feed in case loss 
is imminent and not with the idea of 
realizing its enhanced, value by conver- 
sion into meat.” 

Mr. Ellison suggested that feeding 
operations should be encouraged “(1) to 
consume our feeds—hay, grain, sugar 
by-products, pulp, and syrup; (2) to pro- 
vide a more extensive market for feed- 
ers; (3) to give employment during a 
time when unemployment is at its maxi- 
mum; (4) to provide fertilizer for de- 
pleted lands; (5) to bring new money 
into our commonwealth; and (6) to em- 
ploy through loans a greater proportion 
of our idle dollars—a new-born problem. 
He said that, so far as practical, feed- 
ers should utilize the feeds produced 
locally, and “we can produce within our 
own borders practically every vestige 
and variety needed.” 

Answering the question, Is summer 
feeding practical and is long feeding? 
the speaker replied: “To the first part 
the reply is in the affirmative; the sec- 
ond, likewise, but conditional on quality. 

“Pasturing and feeding combined is 
practical. I am this season attempting 
to provide this; expecting a daily aver- 
age gain of two and a half to three 
pounds a head.” 


BRAND ’EM GOOD! 
ITLL BRING ’EM HOME 
BY EDWARD BURNETT 


OW IS THE TIME FOR ALL 

good and true cowmen to look to 
their branding irons. Don’t start the 
calf branding with an assortment of old, 
worn-thin, warped irons. If you do, you 
are just wasting time. You might just 
as well take an old, stranded stacker 
rope to rope the calves. 


Yearlings and calves are bringing fair 
prices, and they catch the feeder’s eye 
favorably if they carry a neat brand 
and earmark. In the days that are past, 
a severe and deep-cut earmark was a 
great help on the open range. The 
packer would not have cared if both ears 
were grubbed off. It was beef they 
wanted, and fat with it. A pen of nice 
yearlings looks better with ears; looks 
lopsided with an ear off here and there. 
A small under- or overbit in one ear is 
all that is necessary. A disfiguring ear- 
mark will cost you a dollar, or perhaps 
two, a head, and a disfiguring wattle 
or dewlap is just as bad. 
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I believe I have some of the first 
irons brought into the Territory of 
Wyoming. At least I have the handles, 
and they have made many a trip to the 
blacksmith to be reshod. The brand 
should have a flat face, 3/16 inch or 
even % inch, and a width of 2% inches, 
and the length 4 or 4% inches, of what 
the smith calls mild steel. A new iron 
like this will burn several brands if not 
out of the fire too long. 


The easiest brands to read have 
curves in them. All-straight bars, though 
easy to put on, don’t show up so well as 
letters or figures. The letter C is best 
of all. It shows up better than an O. 
A small brand is all right if always put 
on the same place. The easiest brand I 


ever worked was a small always 
on the left shoulder. It belonged to Tom 
Alsop, of the Laramie Plains. When 
Tom, who was a Yorkshireman, was 
asked to name his new brand, he would 
say: “If that hain’t hay T hand han 
hay then my name hain’t Tom Halsop.” 

There is a liquid acid brand. It does 
not seem to be used much. It is quite 
a complicated job to use it. You dip the 
brand in the acid, then let it drip off, 
clip the hair off cow, and apply. It 
leaves no ridge that you can feel with 
your hand and so the stock brand in- 
spectors at the market don’t like it. The 
army uses it on horses and mules. It is 
said to be painless. 


Cattlemen have always burnt into the 
hide brands to show ownership of cat- 
tle. There is no mention of it in the 
Bible, but we see from a Babylonian 
mural that they used brands. We even 
see a picture of branding a cow. Abra- 
ham branded his cattle. After Cesar 
had divided all Gaul into three parts, 
he crossed the channel to England, and 
the ancient Britons loped off on their 
fantailed ponies. They were branded. 


We can’t run cattle without brands. 
But take pains in putting them on. An 
iron that is worn and burnt thin and 
sharp is dangerous. It can easily cut 
the hide and then look out for blow flies. 


I GOT HIM ENTERED IN THE 
SULKY RACES x THE FAIR THIS | 
ETEQNOON “” 





I never saw much burning or chang- 
ing brands, and what little there was 
was crude. You could spot it with one 
eye. It was sometimes done as a joke 
to make an unpopular man _ faunch 
around and bellyache. If a brand is put 
on carefully, it’s hard to change; but, 


if, for instance, a is put on like 


this ¥ , then it can be changed to 


a perfect 4 
' a 
cate brand XiT could not be 


worked over into a five-pointed star 


cross, thus, Xi. , except when 


Sate 


The Capitol Syndi- 


the top bar of the was put on 


crooked. Then it was easy. 


A great brand expert was old Norton. 
He worked for many years for the Bug 
outfit. The brand was made like this, 


° bee 
a> , which is an easy brand to 


make if you have a half circle in the 
fire. We gathered some hog-eye steers 


branded thus, Lr? . These Nor- 


ton cut out of the round-up. We were 
just recovering from a very hard winter, 
and Norton claimed the bug’s legs froze 
off. Always have hot irons but not red 
hot. Hell is full of cowboys who used 
cold irons. 


GROWING AND FEEDING 
DISCUSSED AT DENVER 


IVE HUNDRED STOCKMEN AND 

farmers of Colorado met at a gen- 
eral live-stock meeting in Denver on 
May 5 to hear talks on growing and 
feeding of live stock. 

“There are about two factors that 
make or break a stockman,” said How- 
ard K. Linger, a stock grower of Hooper, 
Colorado. “These are production and loss. 
Better bulls, better care of cows, closer 
culling, proper feed and water are the 
very things that require the careful at- 
tention of the cowman in building up his 
production. Increased production and 
lower losses mean more pounds of beef 
to be sold, and therein lies the profit.” 

James G. Brown, of Montrose, a wool 
grower and former president of the Colo- 
rado Wool Growers’ Association, said 
that “many kinds of forage grasses may 
be grown on the range greatly to in- 
crease the carrying capacity per acre. 

“Tt has been my personal experience 
that damp places on the spring and sum- 
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mer ranges of Colorado have been im- 
proved 400 per cent by seeding them to 
timothy, red top, and similar grasses. On 
a different type of range crested wheat 
grass has improved the forage qualities 
greatly.” 

Ralph Graham, of Fort Morgan, presi- 
dent of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders’ Association, said, “I believe a 
man who expects to feed lambs should 
decide how many he can feed to advan- 
tage and feed about this same number 
each year. Often when conditions look 
the worst, results will be the best, and 
when things look rosy you want to hunt 
the cyclone cellar.” 

Dr. Charles H. Kick, new dean of ag- 
riculture and director of the Colorado 
State College Experiment Station at Fort 
Collins, said that “The function of re- 
search in animal nutrition is to find new 
ways of producing better animal prod- 
ucts such as meat and milk on more 
economical rations ahd at the same time 
to maintain the health of the animal at 
a high plane of efficiency to obtain the 
most profitable production and reproduc- 
tion. 

“The basic problem in animal nutri- 
tion,’ he added, “always has been the 
conversion of materials such as grass 
and grains not suitable for human con- 
sumption into materials that are valu- 
able as human food.” 

L. M. Pexton, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Denver Union Stock 
Yard Company, said, “Wheat pasture in 
Colorado and Kansas provided gains on 
lambs this past season at a cost of 
around 3 cents a pound. Western pro- 
ducers must cheapen their costs of pro- 
duction if they are to remain prosperous 
or in the business. Sorghum grains will, 
on the average, yield about twice as 
much as corn, and their feeding value is 
nearly the same as corn.” 

A practical cattle feeder, A. A. Smith, 
of Sterling, Colorado, said the farm 
feeder should “take into account the 
feed that his farm will produce most 
economically, and use it.” He recom- 
mended separate yards for different 
classes of cattle, feed bunks, ample 
clean water without ice, and a regular 
feeding time. 

T. J. Tynan, manager of Armour and 
Company at Denver, spoke on the sub- 
ject of “What the Packing Industry 
Needs from Colorado’s Live Stock Pro- 
ducers.” Howard J. Gramlich, secretary 
of the American Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Association, suggested that “In fat years 
prepare for lean years. .. . To my mind 
the trench silo is the ever-normal gran- 
ary on the live-stock farm.” Other 
speakers included R. H. Tucker, exten- 
sion agronomist of Colorado State Col- 
lege; A. C. Allen, extension animal hus- 
bandman at the college; Earle G. Reed, 
Union Pacific supervisor of agriculture 
and industrial development; Claude 
L. Stout, banker at Fort Collins, Colo- 
rado. Charles W. Lilley, president of 
the Colorado Stock Growers’ and Feed- 
ers’ Association, presided. 
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CATTLE PRODUCTION 
PROSPECTS IN CANADA 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


VJ INNIPEs, MANITOBA, MAY 14. 
—I made this detour en route to 
the Montana Live Stock Association 
meeting to get a line on western Cana- 
dian cattle production prospects. Canada 
was not hit so hard by the drought as 
the country south of the border, but she 
is considerably short of her normal beef 
cow population. Heroic efforts are being 
made in the direction of recuperation, 
and with favorable physical conditions 
rapid progress will be made. Swift and 
Company has displayed confidence by 
erecting a model plant at St. Boniface, 
the live-stock capital of the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Exports Closed 


On May 12, Washington clamped down 
on cattle exports to the United States, 
the quota for the second quarter, 51,700, 
having been filled. Ontario made a rush 
through the Buffalo gateway during the 
preceding week, effecting exclusion of a 
considerable number of cattle destined 
to cross the border south of Winnipeg. 
However, the third-quarter quota will be 
available on July 1, and by that time 
eastern Canada will have shot its wad. 
Opinion at St. Boniface, across the Red 
River from Winnipeg, where the live- 
stock market and packing plants are lo- 
cated, is that the third-quarter quota 
will not be filled, but the last-quarter 
movement will make up any deficiency, 
and that Canada will contribute to the 
beef supply of the United States this 
year about 170,000 cattle exceeding 700 
pounds. [Not more than 60,000 cattle— 
86.2 per cent of which can come from 
Canada—can be admitted in any quarter. 
—Ed.] 

However, there will be few, if any, 
stock cattle to go south from western 
Canada. Beef-making in eastern Canada 
has been stimulated by the Hull reciproc- 
ity treaty, and only by drawing on the 
beef herds of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
ean feed-lots down that way, mainly in 
Ontario, be filled next fall. Ontario has 
had a profitable beef-making season and 
will absorb all the replacement cattle 
the western breeding ground conceals, as 
the 214-cent duty applies to weights un- 
der 700 pounds sent to the United States. 


Duty Hoists Price 


Net results of the 1144-cent duty may 
be summarized by saying that this 
amount was added to the value of 
Canadian cattle exported. In other words, 
prices on this side of the line were 
marked up that much, putting a stout 
prop under the price list. Speculators, 
who handled about 50 per cent of the 
movement, have not fared so well as 
feeders, who got the bulk of the money. 
Running cost from Winnipeg to St. 


Paul is around $2.20 per cwt., including 
duty; to Chicago, around $2.65. Conse- 


“quently only steers in the higher-price 


bracket went to Chicago, St. Paul get- 
ting the others. Railroads acquired a 
heavy tonnage, but packers held the 
small end of the stick. 


That Secretary Hull’s reciprocity treaty 
is popular with western Canadian cattle- 
men needs no demonstration. Processors 
contend that they are the goats of the 
New Deal and that they got a raw deal, 
as the duty on dressed beef remains at 6 
cents per pound. What they seek is a 
quota of around 100,000 carcasses of 
dressed beef annually at a 50 per cent 
cut in the duty on that product, which 
would open a United States market for 
grades that cannot be profitably sent on 
the present tariff basis. Under present 
conditions most of the desirable cattle, 
from a beef standpoint, are going south. 
If what I saw displayed in Winnipeg 
markets is typical of the beef western 
Canadian people are eating, they are 
getting trash. A beef-tenderizing plant 
would do a rushing business. Much of it 
is neither beef nor veal. The average 
weight of beef carcasses sold over the 
butcher’s block in Winnipeg is well un- 
der 500 pounds. The public hereabouts 
sacrifices quality to price. Even in 
“cheap-trade” circles in Chicago it would 
be turned down with both thumbs—dark 
colored and calculated to divert house- 
wives’ attention to competing foods. 


Depends on U. S. Outlet 


Candid admission is made that pros- 
perity of Canada’s western cattle indus- 
try depends on accessibility of the 
United States market. Deprived of that 
outlet, it would wither, as demand for 
the product of cattle going south is 
limited locally. A former generation had 
access to abundance of buffalo meat—a 
luxury compared with the article now 
purveyed. In other words, western 
Canada is now building an industry— 
mainly on a Hereford basis—that cannot 
exist without the broad outlet that Hull’s 
treaty is now furnishing. This was orig- 
inally a Shorthorn country, but the 
Whiteface is cutting a wide swath. Mani- 
toba and eastern Saskatchewan farmers 
will stick to Shorthorn for the beef-and- 
milk combination it furnishes; commer- 
cial cattle growers are swinging to Here- 
fords, the quality of Alberta production 
having been improved substantially in 
recent years. 

The British market, to which Canada 
sent a large proportion of the winter- 
fed cattle last year is again practically 
closed, a high market in the United 
States sending practically the entire 
production that way. The effect on Amer- 
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ican fat-cattle prices can only be con- 
jectured, as a 25- to 50-cent break at 
Chicago meanwhile may have been 
merely coincidental, as no serious protest 
has come from feeders, who have 
ignored the Canadian contribution as a 
factor in the evaluation process. The 
break was due largely to depreciation in 
hides and by-product. 


Bigger Output Possible 


Canada’s beef production capacity, in 
a potential sense, was discussed at a 
conference I held at St. Boniface at 
which the consensus,was that a consider- 
able increase is possible if not inevitable. 
Manitoba, a farming and dairy province, 
will never be a beef-cattle section except 
in the southwestern portion, which has 
been set back seriously by drought re- 
cently. Saskatchewan, embracing an 
enormous area from the international 
boundary to the undeveloped region 
north of the Saskatchewan River has 
been wheated to the impoverishment 
stage and is thinking in terms of meat 
production. South of the main line of the 
Canadian Pacific is a large section 
originally furnishing grass and a cattle 
country before dry farmers, with char- 
acteristic asininity, bought natural 
grazing land, split up the ranches, 
and, after scoring a dismal failure 
in an effort to produce grain despite 
nature’s interdiction, evacuated. This is 
a potential cattle country right now. 
Northern and western Saskatchewan, al- 
ready in live-stock production, is going a 
long way in that direction. An acre of 
land thereabouts will produce 30 to 60 
per cent more barley than wheat, and 
the recent wheat debacle necessitates the 
switch. Count on Saskatchewan to 
market more beef annually when this 
program—and it is definite in that sense 
—gets under way. Attention is being 
given roughage, although the new 
stand-by of the Corn Belt feeder, the soy 
bean, does not thrive in these high lati- 
tudes, nor is blue grass available. 


Genuine Cattle Country 


Alberta is a genuine cattle country. 
Along the base of the Rocky Mountains, 
pushed back close to the Pacific coast— 
in this sector not only do the nutritious 
short grasses of the Great Plains thrive 
but the pastures have never been sacri- 
ficed to the plow. It is a rolling eountry, 
within the sphere of influence of that 
efficient ameliorator of low winter tem- 
peratures, the chinook, which wafts the 
Japan Current from the Pacific Ocean 
through the passes of the majestic Sel- 
kirk range. Alberta has a Pacific coast 
fat-cattle market in Washington, Oregon, 
and British Columbia, thousands reach- 
ing our Pacific Northwest through the 
Spokane gateway. The Canadian cities, 
Vancouver and Victoria, are now draw- 
ing a supply from Edmonton, attracting 
two-way steers that otherwise might go 
to Montana or farther south. A Chicago 
dealer recently wired Edmonton for 
prices. The reply was that two-way 
cattle in Edmonton were the one-way 
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kind in Chicago, but that he could get 
a limited number, under 700 pounds, at 
$5.50 to $6 per cwt.; otherwise they 
would go to British Columbia. Figuring 
a 214-cent duty, he decided not to touch 
them. 

Calgary, in the fertile Bow River 
region, is the cattle capital of Alberta, 
boasting of the most important and 
spectacular stampede each recurring July 
on this North American continent—a 
title once claimed by Rapid City, South 
Dakota, where the industry has all but 
vanished since the; nester and the teat- 
puller laid claim to the trans-Missouri 
section, with disastrous results to them- 
selves and the cattleman. 

This recalls an incident related by Dr. 
Butler, of Montana, wherein a settler, 
while ripping up a mesa with a tractor 
and a multiple bottom plow, met an 
Indian. Pointing with ill-concealed pride 
to his work, he said: 

“Chief, what do you think of that?” 

“Wrong side up,” replied the taciturn 
redskin. and he knew. 

This digression is not pointless by any 
means, but conveys a serious lesson 
which has been disastrously ignored by 
at least one generation. “Wrong side 
up” is synonymous with the adage “It 
can’t be did,” flouted by agricultural 
economists nowadays. The _ trial-and- 
error route harvests error more fre- 
quently than success. 


Potential Supply Up North 


But Canada’s potential beef produc- 
tion has not been entirely covered by 
the foregoing. Away up north of Edmon- 
ton lies the Peace River Valley, partly 
in Alberta, a huge arm tapering into 
British Columbia. Here beef herds thrive 
on succulent grass and are already being 
fattened on small grains too far away 
from civilization to go to the miller. 
Pouce Coupe—you can locate it on the 
map—is the cattle center hereabouts, 
sending occasional consignments to Ed- 
monton. A pea-vine roughage also grows 
luxuriously. Herefords thrive on this feed 
and are ideally suited to the climate, 
modified by a deep altitude depression. 

This development is no new thing. 


“ TLET THE ROAST BURN 
AT HOME —COULD YOU COME 

OVER ANO DO ANYTHING 
ABOUT IT? 4 way 





Several decades ago a group of am- 
bitious capitalists followed a railroad 
into the Peace River area, grew beef 
cattle with success; but, between high 
railroad rates—the sum of two local 
rates—and disagreement among them- 
selves, were compelled to abandon the 
enterprise. Now it is staging a come- 
back. How far it will go is in the sphere 
of conjecture, but all things within 
reason are possible. 

During the drought, Saskatchewan’s 
cattle population decreased 21.7 per cent; 
Alberta’s, only 6.6, which is a high testi- 
monial to the latter province. In 1938 the 
former had 1,128,700, according to re- 
cent statistics; Alberta contained 1,361, 
600. Vancouver’s bovine population is 
about 324,000, necessitating importing 
from the eastern side of the mountains. 


Interested in Argentine Imports 


Western Canada is deeply interested 
in the Argentine fresh beef import propo- 
sition. If the United States sanitary bar- 
rier is leveled, the live-stock industry of 
this entire region will be menaced. E. 
Cora Hind, agricultural editor of the 
Winnipeg Free Press, who recently made 
a trip to South America and is wise to 
the impending danger, has sounded a 
vigorous alarm. Canada’s live-stock in- 
dustry is on a healthy basis from the 
Bay of Fundy to Puget Sound. Its stock 
cattle have acquired an enviable reputa- 
tion in the Corn Belt. 


Winnipeg is a dream city. Fifty years 
ago I left it during a period of depres- 
sion when no one, even those who stuck, 
had confidence in its future. Surveying 
its stately edifices, its busy streets, and 
metropolitan atmosphere on this occa- 
sion, I questioned my judgment in de- 
serting, although at that time it was 
merely an outpost of civilization. They 
call it “The Electric City,” its night side 
rivaling that of New York’s “Great 
White Way.” 


ARIZONANS FAVOR 
SWITCH TO INTERIOR 


RIZONA CATTLEMEN, THROUGH 
the Board of Directors of the Ari- 
zona Cattle Growers’ Association, have 
cast their lot with the Department of the 
Interior in the threatened grazing de- 
partments reorganization problem. ; 

The board by wire urged upon their 
representatives in Congress “effective 
action promoting transfer of all federal 
grazing activities and administration 
thereof to the Department of the In- 
terior, with the provision that local ad- 
visory boards be set up in basic law as 
proposed in McCarrran Bill S. 2237 and 
that the Forest Service’s policy of giv- 
ing permanence to established rights be 
recognized.” 

Being advised that final action in con- 
solidating grazing activities was imml- 
nent, explains the Arizona association’s 
weekly “News Letter,” “the directors 
gave careful consideration to selecting 
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the department of government that would 
be best to handle all federal grazing ac- 
tivities, and decided that, because the 
Department of the Interior has accepted 
administration under basic and con- 
trolling law rather than code adminis- 
tration, grazing under the Department 
of the Interior would be given primary 
importance. 

“They stated that the policy of at- 
taching rights to private land and recog- 
nized range control rather than to live 
stock is the sound and permanent course 


' for the industry to follow. The Taylor 


Grazing Act now attaches such rights 
and has provided for. advisory boards, 
which the present McCarran bill in the 
Senate will give legal authority to, if 
passed. Its passage and a continuation 
of the Forest Service’s new policy for 
permanency of established rights are 
what the directors based their recom- 
mendation on.” 
+ * @ 

President C. W. Jackson, of the New 
Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association, in 
expressing to New Mexico congressmen 
in Washington the sentiment of his as- 
sociation and, in his belief, the senti- 
ment of New Mexico stockmen generally, 
asked that “lands under the Taylor 
Grazing Act be left under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and local advisory 
boards as at present. Also we favor 
leaving the forest grazing lands admin- 
istration under the Department of Agri- 
culture.” If a change must come, he 
said, placing of lands chiefly suitable 
to grazing in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior was preferred. 


LARGE ATTENDANCE 
AT MONTANA MEETING 


EPORTS FROM LIVINGSTON, 

Montana, were that 500 stockmen 
attended at the fifty-fifth annual Mon- 
tana Stock Growers’ Association conven- 
tion held there May 18-20. 

Aside from business sessions and the 
speaking program, a gigantic parade, 
with hundreds participating and several 
times that number standing lining 
the streets, and the Little International 
Live Stock Show, staged by agriculture 
students of the Montana State College, 
attracted much attention. 

Highlight of the first day’s program 
was announcement of a cattlemen’s leg- 
islative victory when Senator O’Mahoney, 
of Wyoming, wired F. E. Mollin, secre- 
tary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, who was speaking to 
the delegates, stating that the naval ap- 
propriation bill, with the provision pro- 
hibiting foreign food purchases, passed 
the Senate. Spontaneous applause came 
from the assembled stockmen. 

Mr. Mollin pointed out that “the in- 
creased quantities of imported competi- 
tive products, for which we will soon 
have no need when our own supply is 
back to normal, will depress our own 
market far below the cost of production.” 
In his own opinion, the “basic purpose 
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ppacrUReD here are three “ways” 
of transportation—three routes by 
which freight may move. 


And it may interest you to know that 
only one “pays its way”—meets all its 
Own costs, serves you without the aid 
of tax money. 


That one is the railroads. 


The railroads built their own road- 
ways in the beginning. They pay out 
of their own pockets the entire cost of 
maintaining them. 


Beyond that, they pay taxes on them— 
local taxes for the support of schools, 
public health, the courts and other 
state and county government activi- 
ties for which you pay taxes too. 


You may have been told that inland 
waterways ate provided by nature, 
free of charge and ready to use. But 
the fact is, the tax money spent to 
improve and maintain inland water- 
ways amounts to as much as—or more 
than—the total cost of moving by rail 
the tonnage which these waterways 
carry. 





Of course, highway carriers pay taxes, 
too, but almost all of what they pay 
is spent on the highways they use. 
What’s more, the total amount they 
pay is far less than their fair share of 
the cost of building and maintaining 
these roads. 


When you consider all this, you can 
see that the railroads are doing a 
mighty good operating job. Their 
average revenue for hauling a ton of 
freight one mile is only about one 
cent — and nearly one-third of that 
goes to meet the cost of providing and 
maintaining their roadways. 


But.they are regulated and restricted 
on the outworn theory that they’re a 
“monopoly” — and at the same time 
they must compete with other favored 
forms of transportation. 


All they need or ask, as far as govern- 
ment transportation policies are con- 
cerned, is a square deal — no favors 
for themselves or their competitors 
—which means a fair chance to earn 
a living. 


1939 Granp Circe RawRoaD Tour to Born Wortp’s Fairs... 
See your ticket agent! 











OI foreign trade is the exchange of our 
surplus products for the products of 
other lands which we need but do not 
produce ourselves, and that unless this 
principle is maintained the reciprocal 
trade agreement is doomed to failure.” 

President T. A. Ross, of Chinook, re- 
viewed association activities of the past 
year. Problems of current concern he 
listed were “reports of live-stock thefts, 
complaints of a tax burden that takes on 
an average about 12 per cent of the 
gross income, restocking, and a feeling 
on the part of sportsmen that there is 
no room on the public domain or forest 
reserve for live stock.” Association Sec- 
retary E. A. Phillips, of Helena, pre- 
sented a report on association matters. 

Dr. W. J. Butler, state veterinarian, 
Helena, a speaker at the Friday session, 
said the Bang’s disease problem is not 
serious in Montana cattle. He pointed 
out that the disease can be controlled 
by proper use of vaccine and restricting 
breeding periods to two or two and one- 
half months, which also assures uniform 
ages of animals. Dr. Butler said the 
state live-stock sanitary board did not 
believe in compulsory testing except in 
some dairy herds and in importation of 
out-of-state bulls. 

James E. Poole, market analyst, pre- 
dicted cattle prices would remain at high 
levels but that the sheep market would 
experience a sharp break. He pointed 
out possibility of another beef strike if 
prices continued high, asserting buyers 
were taking inferior stock because the 
public is bucking prices. 

Dr. R. R. Renne, Montana State Col- 
lege agricultural economist, urged group 
action “for significant tax and land 
assessment adjustment.” He suggested 
scientific information be used to assess 
land on a soil-cover basis. 

Montana’s Governor, Roy E. Ayers, 
asked the cattlemen to co-operate in fur- 
thering success of the state’s grass con- 
servation projects. He called on stock- 
men to rebuild their herds and not sell 
the she-stock, because “the grass is com- 
ing back.” 


G. R. Hopkins, president of the Mon- 
tana Wild Life Federation, from Para- 
dise, explained provisions of the Pittman- 
Robertson act which levies a 10 per cent 
excise tax on firearms and ammunition. 
He said development of projects under 
the terms of the act often prove a boon 
to domestic stockmen from the water 
conservation standpoint. 


Conrad K. Warren, rancher of Mon- 
tana, outlined problems of the industry 
from a practical cattleman’s standpoint. 
He stressed importance of protecting 
early ranges, alertness to avoid losses 
through disease and adverse weather in 
calving time, sufficient phosphate sup- 
plies, and necessity of selecting types 
suitable to Montana. 

R. W. Doe, vice-president of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, California, said his 
company is doing its part to increase 
meat sales by advertising meats every 
week in over 300 newspapers in twenty- 
two states. 
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Montana ranch operators should not 
fear competition from other areas so 
long as their range is kept at maximum 
producing capacity, G. E. Weaver, of 
Colorado, AAA range conservationist, 
told the group. “Cash crop farmers 
have always turned to some kind of live 
stock as a way out when the going got 
too tough in their own game, but out in 
the range country we have climatic con- 
ditions particularly adapted to live-stock 
production.” He said that only the Ohio 
Valley had shown any great increase in 
the number of sheep and a small section 
of the southeast had built up live-stock 
numbers, mostly in dairy cattle. He sug- 
gested that in these places “the under- 
nourished pellagra-ridden” farm people 
might furnish a new outlet for this meat. 


John T. Caine III, of the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company of Chicago; 
B. H. Heide, secretary of the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition; and H. R. 
Park, of Chicago, were speakers during 
the sessions. 


Resolutions 


Purchase of Argentine beef for the 
American navy was condemned as “dis- 
loyal, un-American, and unnecessary” in 
the first of several resolutions adopted 
by the association. Opposition was ex- 
pressed to any modification of the exist- 
ing embargo applying to countries where 
foot-and-mouth disease exists. 

Vaccination in Bang’s disease was 
urged as simpler and more economical 
than the present agglutination tests, and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry was 
asked to expand its work in developing 
the calf vaccination method. 


The stockmen endorsed Senator Mc- 
Carran’s bill requesting that 10 per cent 
of forest income be used for range im- 
provements. Other resolutions dealing 
with grazing lands thanked the Forest 
Service, the Division of Grazing under 
the Department of the Interior, and ex- 
tension service of the state college for 
their co-operation; asked the state board 
of equalization to make revision of the 
range tax structure “based upon the 
natural forage production of grazing 
lands and the relative value of live 
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stock;” requested long-term permits on 
Indian reservation lands; endorsed the 
McCarran amendment (S. 2237) which 
would write advisory board powers into 
law; and asked that President Roose- 
velt confer with western live-stock 
groups before formulating a definite re- 
organization policy affecting federally 
owned grazing lands. 

Thanks were extended the Governor 
of Montana and the commissioner and 
members of the state land board for con- 


sideration given in granting state land . 


leases and contracts and in establishing 
long-term, ten-year leases. Another reso- 
lution asked that the state game and fish 
commission “use all possible means to 
control the Sun River elk herd, without 
undue slaughter, until legislation can be 
passed to provide additional winter range 
for these elk.” 

Named to the presidency was John 
Arnold, of Birney. Carl Malone, of 
Choteau, was elected first vice-president; 
and George Mungas, of Philipsburg, sec- 
ond vice-president. Secretary of the 
Montana association is E. A. Phillips. 


LIVE STOCK SITUATION 
IN MONTANA 


HE PRODUCERS’ MARKET EDIT- 

or, J. E. Poole, on his way to the 
Montana convention writes about condi- 
tions in Montana from Great Falls: 

Cattle, sheep, rain, and Argentine 
beef are the major topics of conversa- 
tion hereabouts. Ten inches of precipi- 
tation could be accommodated, as the 
season has been dry. 

Montana could absorb 100,000 cattle 
without being discommoded. Those in 
need protest against current prices; 
those in possession are contented. What 
this entire northwestern country needs 
in the worst way is cows. Nature did 
a thorough job of herd depletion during 
the drought; rehabilitation is a long, 
tortuous path. 

Bankers are apprehensive that prices 
are dangerously high. They are not 
loaning purchase prices. Those with 
credit are using it conservatively; those 
without are restrained from going on a 
spending spree for no other reason than 
that bankers turn them down with both 
thumbs. 

Eastern buyers out here to swap coin 
of the republic for female stock are get- 
ting nowhere. They bid $60 to $65 per 
head for cows with newborn calves; 
owners want $75 to $85. Anyhow few 
cows will leave the country, except the 
small minority that did not deliver a 
calf this spring, and, if not over age, 
the bull will get another opportunity to 
make their acquaintance. 

Pasture breeding is accepted practice, 
as old-style range breeding means 4 60 
to 65 per cent calf crop; pasture breed- 
ing means 85 to 95 per cent, and the 
money is in the calf. 

A few stockers are coming up from 
the Southwest, but the tonnage they 
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contribute will not swell railroad earn- 
ings. 

Old hay is plentiful. In the Big Hole 
basin 50,000 tons are still in the stack. 
Cattle were scarce and high last fall, 
credit slim; consequently little beef went 
out and feed accumulated. 

A new thing hereabouts is crested 
wheat grass, which insures succulent 
feed early and late in the season. Green 
feed in turn means milk, and milk 
means a superb fat calf, abounding in 
vim, vigor, and vitality. Only breeders 
confronted with necessity will sell calves 
next fall. They succumbed to the lure 
of high prices last fall and are now 
nursing red-eyed regret, with the con- 
solation, however, that nobody ever went 
broke taking a profit. 

Eastern trade scouts are picking up 
fall calves at $8 to $8.50 per cwt. A 
somewhat unique condition is a premium 
on calves compared with lambs, the lat- 
ter being contracted for fall delivery, 
straight across on the feeder end, at 
$7; but few are willing to sell at that 
figure, having inserted their pegs in the 
$7.50 hole. 

Montana is not actually long on 
sheep, but it is well stocked. The east- 
ern half of the state, where drought al- 
most wiped cow herds off the face of 
the map, is putting down bets on the 
woolies as the shortest route to much 
needed revenue. The feeder end of the 
crop will be conspicuous, as feed was 
short at lambing time. 

A few Mexican cattle, calves, and 
light yearlings have come into western 
Montana from El Paso recently. They 
are well bred, for Mexicans, and will 
thrive on this northern grass. High 
cost of Texas stockers has effectively 
put a crimp in what was a potential 
movement. Some contend that a 300- 
pound Texas calf even at $11 per ecwt. 
laid down would be sagacious invest- 
ment, but bankers are not in that mood. 

The Argentine beef contract has 
aroused general interest. Factually it 
is a fortunate circumstance, attracting 
attention to the South American beef 
supply menace, which for some reason 
or other has not been given the atten- 
tion it needs. The American National 
Live Stock Association’s strenuous ef- 
forts to avert a debacle have not received 
adequate support. Purchase of a 50,000- 
pound package of canned beef for the 
Navy is a picayune. Issue is cutting 
the bars to chilled meat, and this inci- 
dent has called nation-wide attention to 
the menace, arousing popular attention. 
The episode has practically squelched 
further attempts to break down the san- 
itary barrier, and to that extent it will 
be a boon. The administration must 
have concluded, definitely, by this time 
that further effort in that direction will 
have unfavorable consequences. Now is 
an opportune moment for declaration of 
a change in policy, by throwing the Hull 
convention into the waste basket. A 
puzzling move is an emission of films by 
the Bureau of Animal Industry pictur- 
ing ravages of foot-and-mouth disease 
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in Europe and South America, gener- 
ating suspicion of abandonment by the 
alibi process. A constant flow of Argen- 
tine propaganda dilating on the superi- 
ority of its meats is suggested. “Cheap- 
er and better” is an ingenious slogan, 
which belies the facts. 


WESTERN NO. DAKOTA 
GROUP_IN TENTH MEET 


PPOSING MODIFICATION OF THE 

embargo against foot-and-mouth 
disease, favoring amendment to Recip- 
rocal Trade Act to require Senate ratifi- 
cation in tariff duty changes, urging 
presidential signature of the national 
animal theft bill, and opposing Bang’s 
disease area work in the range cattle 
sections of North Dakota since results 
of Bureau of Animal Industry calf vac- 
cination work would soon be available, 
were four important expressions of pol- 
icy of the Western North Dakota Stock- 
men’s Association at its tenth annual 
meeting at Dickinson. 

Other resolutions opposed legislation 
such as that embodied in the Patman 
bill, which “tends to diminish or hamper 
the distribution of agricultural prod- 
ucts;” urged, in view of increased meat 
supplies and need for an advertising pro- 
gram, that National Live Stock and Meat 
Board increase its per car assessment to 
50 cents; urged the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to make effective imme- 
diately the beef grading standards re- 
cently proposed. 


Amendment should be made to the 
Wagner Act, the stockmen asserted, to 
provide that those engaged in processing 
farm and ranch products, including stock- 
yard employees, be required before strik- 
ing to submit their grievances to a board 
of mediation. 

Stressing urgent need for emergency 
loans in their range cattle country and 
asserting that many ranches were only 
50 per cent stocked, the cowmen urged 
that Secretary of Agriculture Henry A. 
Wallace, “under the new power granted 
him provide financing for such loans, 
which the FCA has refused to do.” 

A resolution referring to the recent 
“gnfair purchase of Argentine canned 
beef for the U. S. Navy, defended by 
President Roosevelt on the ground that 
it was cheaper and better,” asked that 
the law be amended to make mandatory 
the purchase of American product. The 
resolution pointed out that “the quality 
of American beef generally is recognized 
as the best in the world.” 

Commending Congress for its passage 
of the McCarran animal theft bill, the 
convention asked the state legislature 
“to pass enabling legislation to conform 
therewith.” “The growing practice 
among states of levying tribute against 
products of another state” and “the erec- 
tion of barriers on state lines to levy 
tribute on vehicles or goods” passing 
from one state to another were con- 
demned. Reorganization of the local 
government of the western half of North 
Dakota so that cost of government might 
be kept in line with what the country 
produces was recommended. 
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“AAA payments on farm lands should 
be reduced so as not to encourage exten- 
sive farming in the western part of the 
state,” the delegates believed. They also 
suggested that payments on “restoration 
lands be equal to or exceed payments on 
farm land” and that “range allowance 
be worked out by giving credit for seed- 
ing of grass on restoration land.” 

On the speaking program of the meet- 
ing were: John Haw, agricultural de- 
velopment agent, of St. Paul, who dis- 
cussed excessive taxation, imports, etc.; 
John T. Caine III, of the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards, who spoke on range condi- 
tions in the West; Roy Schnell, range 
representative of the AAA; Sam Larsen, 
of the agricultural college at Brookings, 
South Dakota; Louis Hablas, Fargo, 
North Dakota, buyer for Armour and 
Company, who reviewed the feeding sit- 
uation; Dr. Herbert C. Hanson, of the 
Fargo Agricultural Experiment Station, 
whose subject was “Live Stock and 
Grasses;” C. W. Lambauren, of the 
Range Conservation Project; and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. 

A bull sale followed at the close of 
the meeting. 

Andrew Johnston, of Watford City, 
was elected president, succeeding John 
Leakey, of Bicycle. Matt Crowley, of 
Hebron, was re-elected vice-president. 
Don L. Short, of Medora, is the new sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


GROUP INTEREST KEEN, 
REPORTS HUB RUSSELL 


NE THING IN PARTICULAR 

that I noticed on attending and ad- 
dressing a number of cattlemen’s con- 
ventions recently was that most of them 
were better attended than usual. 

At these meetings—which included the 
Cochise-Graham Cattle Growers’ Associa- 
tion (Arizona), the Santa Barbara, 
Fresno, Tulare, and Kern, County (Cali- 
fornia) association—besides many mat- 
ters of local and state importance, it 
was surprising to note, a great many 
matters affecting the cattle industry in 
a national way, such as railroad rates, 
reciprocal trade agreements, beef adver- 
tising, Meat Board, Bang’s disease, Ar- 
gentine pact were dealt with. Two of 
these groups, i. e., Cochise-Graham and 
Santa Barbara, resolved to assess mem- 
bers a rate per head for support of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion. Kern County again resolved to put 
over the calf plan for the National, while 
all the other groups mentioned advised 
me that something would be done for 
the National this year. All groups 
seemed to be more aware of the need 
for organization than ever before and all 
are very appreciative of the good done 
by the American National. 

I am advised that the Utah cattle 
growers were highly pleased with the 
presentation on April 5 of matters of in- 
terest by the American National’s first 
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vice-president, Elmer Brock. It was for- 
tunate that Mr. Brock could represent 
us there. 

If it were only possible in some way 
to bring about a more widely distributed 
knowledge of what the National has done 
and is doing, I am certain that our mem- 
bership would very materially increase. 

With a few more moves such as the 
President just made, in which he advised 
Navy purchases of canned beef from the 
Argentine in preference to the United 
States, I imagine that more of our pro- 
ducers will realize the importance of or- 
ganized representation. 

Interest in this matter has been keen, 
and the protests of Secretary Mollin to 
the President and to many of our rep- 
resentatives and senators have aroused 
enough ire and interest to result in the 
adoption of the O’Mahoney amendment, 
which restricts future purchases of 
foreign products. Let us hope that we 
do not have to suffer many more such 
jolts. 


AMERICA’S FIRST PIGS 
LANDED 400 YEARS AGO 


ARDLY LESS AMAZING THAN 
the parade of Hannibal’s elephants 
over the Alps was the successful cross- 
country tour of De Soto’s herd of pigs 
from the Everglades to the Ozarks, 
through a thousand wild and _ hostile 
miles of forest, prairie, mountain, flood, 
swamp, snow, and summer heat, which 
began 400 years ago this year, suggests 
the Institute of American Meat Packers. 
The Spanish explorer arrived in 
Tampa Bay in 1539 with nine vessels, 
600 or more soldiers, and 350 horses, 
but apparently only thirteen hogs, the 
latter being reserved for the colony he 
planned to establish on the Florida 
Peninsula or beyond. The coming of his 
party to Florida was commemorated re- 
cently in the Pan-American Hernando 
De Soto Exposition at Tampa. 


Columbus Brought First Animals 


Columbus had brought cattle, hogs, 
sheep, and poultry to the West Indies 
on his second voyage (1493). Mexico, 
Peru, and other lands on the western 
continent itself had been conquered by 
the Spaniards, De Soto himself playing 
a prominent part in the struggle for the 
wealth of Peru. But Florida, the near- 
est point on the continent, remained 
practically a mystery. Hence De Soto 
was even made governor of Cuba in or- 
der that he might use that island as a 
base of operations in conquering and 
colonizing Florida. 

Heading northward from the Tampa 
region, often surrounded by superior 
numbers of Indians and always more or 
less subject to their surprise attacks, De 
Soto’s expedition marched slowly onward 
in an amazing arc of zigzags that were 
to touch at least seven and perhaps 
eleven of our present southern states, 
traversing mountains and the great 


Mississippi River, before the weary sur- 
vivors, riding in boats of their own 
wilderness manufacture and clad prin- 
cipally in the skins of wild animals, 
were finally to reach safety in Mexico 
four years later. 

Sometimes the party was well fed by 
friendly or frightened Indians; some- 
times it was half-starved—one such oc- 
casion, seemingly somewhere in Georgia, 
finally compelling apparently the first 
dressing and serving of pork in the pres- 
ent continental area of the United 
States (1540). Even then, however, each 
man was alloweé@ only a half pound of 
meat per day, to sustain him until more 
grain, nuts, or roots were found; for in 
general the rapidly growing reserve of 
pork was still being saved, “with infinite 
labor,” for the colony that De Soto hoped 
eventually to found. 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ECRETARY MOLLIN, OF THE AM- 

erican National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, is protesting a ruling of the Bu- 
reau of Customs under which dog food 
containing grain products admixed with 
some other feedstuffs, but largely con- 
sisting of meat, is classified as a mixed 
feed for animals and admitted to the 
United States at a duty of 5 per cent ad 
valorem (reduced from 10 per cent in 
the Canadian treaty). American manu- 
facturers of the dog food are likewise 
protesting. Protestants feel that Con- 
gress intended that the product should 
be dutiable under a paragraph provid- 
ing for a 20 per cent ad valorem rate. 
Bulk of these imports come from Argen- 
tina. American production of canned 
dog food in 1937 was 378,000,000 pounds. 
During [£938 imports of this product 
amounted to about 4,000,000 pounds. 


REWARDS APPROVED 


A reward of $200 for arrest and con- 
viction of cattle rustlers was approved 
at a meeting of range stockmen near 
Longmont, Colorado, recently. The ses- 
sion, sponsored by the Boulder and 
Lyons Live Stock Association, included 
a talk by Dr, B. F. Davis, secretary- 
manager of the Colorado Stock Growers’ 
and Feeders’ Association, on state leg- 
islation. A resolution was adopted call- 
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RAINED veterinarians who have kept 

up with immunilogical development 
during the past ten years know that chemi- 
cal precipitation greatly increases immun- 
ity response. They know they can safely 
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There’s no substitute for this chemi- 
cally fortified blackleg vaccine. Guaran- 
teed to produce greater immunity than 
any bacterin or aggressin on the market, 
including Cutter’s own — because it is 
extra potent, and in addition, its chemi- 
eal fortification holds the vaccine in the 
animal’s tissues, prolonging immunity re- 
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ing for co-operation of stockmen, sher- 
iffs, brand inspectors, and the state cour- 
tesy patrol in apprehending cattle 
thieves. . . . Officers of the Torrance 
County (New Mexico) Live Stock Asso- 
ciation, which met in Estancia May 2, 
are W. W. Formwalt, of Lucy, president; 
W. W. Wilson, secretary; and Fred Leck, 
of Lucy, treasurer. The county associ- 
ation is offering $200 reward for arrest 
and conviction of cattle thieves stealing 
cattle from members. 


MAY REVISE CONSTITUTION 


The Nebraska Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation has tentatively adopted a re- 
vised constitution providing for an ad- 
visory committee of sixty members, 
fifteen to be elected from each of four 
districts to be set up in the range coun- 
try of the state. The advisory board 
would in turn elect an executive council 
of fifteen members. It was felt the 
change would arouse more interest ia 
affairs of the association. 


COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS 


More dairy-herd improvement associa- 
tions are operating and testing more 
cows than ever before. One hundred and 
twenty-two new associations were or- 
ganized in 1938, reports the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry. There were 1,228 asso- 
ciations operating on January 1, 1939, 
with 625,284 cows on test. A year ear- 
lier there were 1,106 associations with 
558,993 cows on test. In 19380, the pre- 
vious peak, there were 1,143 associa- 
tions. The first cow-testing association 
was organized in Michigan in 1906. 


SHERIDAN BULL SALE 


Principal speakers at a banquet given 
to stockmen and purebred breeders of 
Sheridan County, Wyoming, at the sec- 
ond annual Sheridan bull sale, were J. 
Elmer Brock, vice-president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and Russell Thorp, secretary-chief 
inspector of the Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association. Given under auspices 
of the Sheridan Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, the sale event drew more than 
double the consignment of Hereford bulls 
offered the previous year. Average prices 
were comparable with big-show prices. 


COCHISE-GRAHAM GROWERS 


Willcox, Arizona, was host April 15 to 
300 cattlemen attending the annual con- 
vention of the Cochise-Graham Cattle 
Growers’ Association. Resolutions in- 
cluded a request that the state land 
board, when issuing leases, omit wher- 
ever possible in that part of the lease 
defining the term of lease the clause, “or 
until sold.” It was pointed out that much 
-of the state land is not subject to sale. 
The cowmen pledged support in the 
amount of two cents per head of cattle 
to the American National Live Stock 
Association. They supported the McCar- 
ran amendment to the Taylor Grazing 
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Act. They commended the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and recommended 
that all money for advertising be spent 
through the board. Officers elected were: 
C. L. McKinney, of Courtland, president; 
John P. Cull, of Douglas, vice-president; 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Johnson, of Willcox, 
secretary. 


NEW ASSOCIATION IN IDAHO 


Stockmen from several north Idaho 
counties recently launched a new organi- 
zation called the Panhandle Cattlemen’s 
Association. It was believed that there 
would be at least 1,000 members in the 
new association, Walter H. Lemons, of 
Grangeville, is chairman. The new body, 
organized with the assistance of officials 
of the Idaho State Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, may affiliate with 
the state association. 


PUBLISHES BRAND sV0OK 


At a meeting of the Western Montana 
Stockmen’s Association, held at Hot 
Springs, Montana, it was voted to pub- 
lish 1,200 brand books for general dis- 
tribution among those connected with 
the stock growing and marketing indus- 
try in that section of the state. Brand 
books were distributed among members 
last year and proved satisfactory. 


ELECT OFFICERS 


A. A. Curtis was re-elected president 
of the Steamboat Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation (Colorado) at a meeting of that 
body. Irving Anderson was chosen vice- 
president, and Bryan Cruse re-named 
secretary-treasurer. . Stephen L. 
Bixby, of Globe, Arizona; Jack Speiden, 
of Benson; and E. E. Stanley, of Tucson, 
were re-elected president, vice-president, 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively, at 
a meeting in Tucson of the Arizona 
Hereford Association. 


DEATH 


I, B. Sterrett, forty-four, treasurer of 
the Coastal Cattle Association, died sud- 
denly of a heart attack while at work in 
his office at Beaumont, Texas. Mr. Ster- 
rett was named treasurer of the Coastal 
Cattle Association in 1934 when that 
organization was formed. He was live- 
stock inspector for Jefferson County. 
Surviving are a brother, with whom he 
was engaged in the cattle business, and 
a sister. 


YOUNGEST LOCAL 


Four hundred live-stock people at- 
tended a meeting of the Mohave County 
(Arizona) Stock Growers’ Association 
on April 8. In a report on tax matters, 
Tony Walter, of Hackberry, declared 
that “Mohave live-stock men are paying 
as much for land which will support 
eleven cattle to the section as some coun- 
ties are paying whose grazing land will 
support twenty-five cattle to the section.” 
The Mohave association is the youngest 
of the “locals” in Arizona. 


LOWER CATTLE SLAUGHTER 
BIGGER PIG CROP EXPECTED 


HE INCREASED NUMBER OF 

sows farrowing this spring compared 
with a year ago is expected more than to 
offset reported losses of spring pigs in 
some areas, the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics believes. Though the average 
number of pigs saved per litter may pe 
smaller than the record high for last 
year, “spring production probably will 
be considerably larger than in 1938.” 

Prospects for the fall pig crop will be 
influenced by the present relationship 
between hog prices and corn prices, and 
this relationship now is favorable to hog 
production. With abundant feed supplies, 
more pigs may be farrowed this fall 
than last, which would mean materially 
greater slaughter supplies of hogs for 
the 1939-40 marketing season than in 
the current season. 

In its beef cattle situation report, the 
bureau said that numbers of cattle for 
slaughter are expected to continue 
smaller this year than last—unless 
drought recurs. In parts of Texas and 
California and in local areas of other 
western states, lack of rainfall had defi- 
nitely reduced prospects for range and 
pasture conditions. This has resulted in 
some local increases in cattle market- 
ings. At the present time, however, 
there is a tendency throughout the coun- 
try to hold breeding stock. 

Although demand for meats appar- 
ently has weakened slightly in the past 
two months, the bureau economists be- 
lieve it will continue stronger than last 
year for the next few months, but “no 
marked improvement appears probable.” 

The bureau reported the cash farm 
income from hogs in 1938 at $874,000,- 
000—about 5 per cent less than in 1937. 


CALENDAR 


JUNE 
1-3—Wyoming Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Kemmerer. 
5-6—South Dakota Stock Growers’ 
Ass’n Convention, Lemmon. 
7-9—Intermountain Junior Fat Stock 
Show, No. Salt Lake, Utah. 


8-10—Nebraska Stock Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, Alliance. 


22-24—-Colorado Stock Growers’ and 
Feeders’ Ass’n Convention, Montrose. 
AUGUST? 
22-23—-National Ram Sale, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 
SEPTEMBER 
21-22—-California Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
Convention, San Francisco. 
DECEMBER 
2-9—International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Chicago. 
J ANUARY 


13-20—National Western Stock Show, 
Denver. 
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BUREAU REORGANIZATIONS 


i THE POWERS GRANTED 
him by the recent reorganization 
bill, President Roosevelt has moved vig- 
orously to do what has been talked about 
for years with no great show of accom- 
plishment. Two extensive reorganization 
orders have been submitted to Congress, 
and both have won approval. In the 
main, they seem to be on the side of 
progress, tending to group agencies into 
units of like nature rather than leave 
them scattered in three or four depart- 
ments. At the same time, the cost of 
government is decreased somewhat. 


The President has delayed until next 
year the one thing which is of vital con- 
cern to the live-stock industry: the con- 
solidation of the several grazing divi- 
sions into a single unit. The problem is 
a complicated one. The message which 
accompanied President Roosevelt’s latest 
reorganization order indicated that he 
intended to go into this question early 
next year. It also indicated that the De- 
partment of the Interior is to be en- 
trusted largely with those agencies deal- 
ing with conservation of land resources. 
The transfer of the Biological Survey 
from Agriculture to Interior is in line 
with that policy. The President’s mes- 
sage suggested the possibility of split- 
ting the functions of the Forest Service, 
leaving that part directly concerned with 
tree crops in the Department of Agri- 
culture, by inference indicating that the 
grazing service might go over to Interior. 
But such a split would create new prob- 
lems. Undoubtedly a determined fight 
will be made to keep the Forest Service 
in the Department of Agriculture. 

While the majority of stockmen today 
no doubt prefer to have the situation un- 
touched, forced with the probability that 
there will be a consolidation, it behooves 
them to study carefully all the possibili- 
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ties involved. If there is to be one graz- 
ing division, the questions of what law 
it will be administered under, what the 
grazing fees will be, what recognition 
will be given to existing permits, etc., 
seem of greater importance than the 
question of just who shall be the admin- 
istrator. 

Stockmen have a little over six months’ 
time in which to debate the matter and 
to contact their representatives during 
the recess of Congress this fall. If con- 
solidation is to come, let us co-operate to 
get it done on the most practical basis 
and in a way that will conserve the inter- 
ests of the government in public prop- 
erty and protect the rights of stockmen 
who make their livelihood on the land. 


BUY AMERICAN 


OT IN A LONG TIME HAVE 

stockmen generally been so aroused 
as over the recent purchase of 48,000 
pounds of Argentine canned beef by the 
United States Navy. The purchase was 
delayed for weeks after bids had been 
submitted, and every effort was made by 
the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation and by a bloc of western senators 
headed by J. C. O’Mahoney, of Wyo- 
ming, to prevail upon the purchasing 
agent for the Navy to buy American 
product. The amount involved in this 
particular instance is insignificant, but 
the principle involved is very significant. 

Following announcement that the con- 
tract had been awarded to an Argentine 
concern allegedly subsidized by that gov- 
ernment, Senator O’Mahoney and Con- 
gressman Scrugham (Nevada) codéper- 
ated in writing into the appropriation 
bill an amendment which would prevent 
such foreign purchases in the future. To 
the amazement of the industry, official 
word soon came from the White House 
that the purchase had been made at the 
express order of the President, and the 
answer was so timed as to bring pressure 
upon members of the Senate appropria- 
tions committee to strike from the bill 
the “buy American” amendment re- 
ferred to above. 

The President defended his action on 
the ground that the Argentine product 
was cheaper and infinitely better than 
the American product. In this he erred, 
because the American bids on the lot in 
question were made on the very same 
specifications as the Argentine bid, and 
had the American order been accepted 
the quality would have been exactly the 
same as that of the Argentine product. 
It is common knowledge that America 
produces the best beef in the world, and 
the unfortunate statement by the Presi- 
dent, comparing top quality Argentine 
canned beef with a lower grade of 
American beef, was grossly unfair and 
gave a wrong impression of the facts. 

But, so far as the quality angle is con- 
cerned, we are content to let the record 
speak for itself. When it comes to the 
question of the United States govern- 
ment buying foreign products because 


they are cheaper, that is a “horse of a 
different color.” It is indefensible on any 
grounds. Certainly Argentine beef is 
cheaper than American beef. Packing- 
house laborers in that country earn 12 
cents an hour; in this country, 68 cents 
an hour. Other things are in proportion. 
American cattle producers, who support 
the American government, with its rela- 
tively high cost, and the American stand- 
ard of living, which is the highest in the 
world, are not willing to be deprived of 
the opportunity to furnish their own gov- 
ernment with the supplies it needs for 
maintenance of its fighting forces, or for 
any other purpose. If this policy is to 
be followed generally, the American 
standard of living would slip fast, and 
we would find that our battleships and 
our steel for railroads and industrial 
purposes all would come from abroad. 

Of course, the real motive behind this 
unfortunate move was to further Secre- 
tary Hull’s good-neighbor policy. It is 
quite all right to be a good neighbor with 
everyone, but you do not have to sur- 
render inherent rights. Two farmers en- 
gaged into the same kind of business can 
live side by side and be good neighbors 
and yet they do not expect to buy each 
other’s products. America can be and 
should be good neighbors with all coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere, but, if 
a foreign country produces for export 
only such articles as we ourselves pro- 
duce in surplus, then it is sheer folly 
that, in order to be a good neighbor, we 
buy part or all of their surplus. 

It would appear that our Department 
of State has an entirely wrong concep- 
tion of its duty. Instead of appearing as 
the diplomatic representative of the 
United States, protecting the rights of 
American citizens, it actually appears 
as an advocate for and almost a repre- 
sentative of the producers of a (foreign 
country. 

The net result of this entire matter 
can only be that the “buy American” 
policy, to which we should all subscribe, 
will be furthered instead of discouraged. 
The reaction throughout the country has 
indicated beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that we are Americans first and good 
neighbors second, and that is just the 
way it should be. 


WHAT FIXES THE PRICE? 


OES THE PRICE OF FAT CATTLE 

in the market today determine the 
price of dressed beef on the rail a week 
hence, or does the price of dressed beef 
ad it leaves the rail for consuming cen- 
ters determine the price of live cattle a 
week from now? 

A few years ago that question was 
argued pro and con in live-stock circles. 
It was a good bit like the argument about 
which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
The question rather appeared to wear it- 
self out, largely, no doubt, because of 
the oft-repeated statement coming from 
packer sources that the producer was 
paid for his live stock what the product 
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would bring to the consumer minus cost 
of transportation, marketing, process- 
ing, and distribution, plus a reasonable 
profit. 

One of the substantial commission 
firms, with houses in many markets, in 
a recent live-stock letter refers to the 
current situation in the cattle market, 
noting a considerable decline in the price 
for “Good” to “Choice” cattle, and con- 
cludes as follows: 

“It is evident that the packers in pur- 
chasing their supplies last week did so 
anticipating a lower dressed market this 
week, which up to this time has failed 
to materialize. In fact, the wholesale 
dressed beef and lamb market has fluc- 
tuated but little during the space of ten 
days or two weeks.” 

This, if substantiated, would indicate 
departure from the packer rule men- 
tioned above. If cattle prices are to be 
fixed on a basis of “guesstimates” as to 
what dressed beef will bring next week, 
rather than upon concrete evidence of 
current and past performance, then it 
would seem that the producer is likely 
to get the worst of the guess, as appears 
to be the case in the current market sit- 
uation on which the market letter was 
based. Any packer attempting to fore- 
cast the future is naturally going to try 
to play safe. 

The producer’s main complaint with 
the market situation for many years has 
been that the fluctuations in live-stock 
prices are entirely too violent and often- 
times not justified by any correspond- 
ing fluctuations in dressed-meat prices. 
Under the administration of the Grain 
Futures Act, there is a rule preventing 
fluctuations in grain prices exceeding 
5 cents per bushel per day. The maxi- 
mum fluctuation, therefore, would be the 
equivalent of 1/12 cent a pound in the 
case of wheat and about 1/11 cent a 
pound in the case of corn. In the live- 
stock markets a decline of 25 cents per 
hundred, or %4 cent a pound, is nothing 
unusual, and occasions when this fluctua- 
tion is as much as 50 cents per hundred, 
or 1% cent per pound, in a single day are 
altogether too frequent. 

In a study of beef and steer prices at 
Chicago for the months of March and 
April, there is indicated an advance in 
the dressed-beef price for the week end- 
ing March 25 of 40 cents per hundred in 
the case of 500- to 600-pound choice 
steer beef, 40 cents per hundred in the 
same grade in 600- to 700-pound weights, 
40 cents per hundred in the good steer 
beef of the lightweight division, and 40 
cents per hundred in the good steer beef 
of the heavyweight division. The week 
following (ending April 1) a decline is 
noted of 19 cents per hundred in choice 
and prime beef steers at Chicago, 16 
cents on good, and 23 cents on medium. 
During the period from March 4 to April 
29 choice western dressed beef at Chi- 
cago, 500- to 600-pound class, declined 
from $17.75 to $17.70; 600- to 700-pound 
class, steady at $17.75. Good steer beef, 
500- to 600-pound class, increased from 
$16 to $16.05, and 600- to 700-pound class 
likewise increased from $16 to $16.05. In 
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the same period choice and prime steers 
at Chicago declined from $12.32 to 
$11.76, and good steers from $10.56 to 
$10.07. Throughout that period of two 
months there was considerable fiuctua- 
tion in cattle prices, with a downward 
trend, while the dressed-beef prices were 
remarkably steady throughout. 

The greatest service the packing in- 
dustry could render live-stock producers 
would be to take some steps to eliminate 
unnecessary and unjustified fluctuations 
in the prices of live animals. A surplus 
of a few loads over actual needs on any 
given day does not justify a break in 
price for the whole supply on the mar- 
ket of 25 to 50 cents per hundred. 
Strange to say, the packers who insist 
on taking such advantage of a tempo- 
rary oversupply are oftentimes at the 
same moment eager buyers at steady 
prices direct in the country. It would 
seem that something might be accom- 
plished by a round-table discussion of 
this matter, with all elements interested 
in producing, marketing, and processing 
live stock represented. 


PUBLICIZING U, S. GRADING 


OVERNMENT MEAT GRADING, 

started in 1927, is today operating 

in more than a score of packing centers. 

Volume of graded meat has expanded 

with each succeeding year. The service 

of U. S. meat grading can be said to 
have made good progress. 

Yet, it is reasonable to suppose that 
federal grading centers would be even 
more numerous today and that U. S. 
grade labels would be seen on many more 
pounds of meat if only the consumer 
knew what grading was and was apprised 
of the fact that such a service could 
usually be had upon demand. Such a 
temporary setback as occurred at Den- 
ver, when a few months ago, after too 
short a trial, government grading was 
discontinued because of lack of demand, 
would hardly have happened if consum- 
ers had had even an inkling of what it 
was all about. 

Much of the public does not know that 
there is such a thing as federal meat 
grading. Many people do not know 
what it means, confusing U. S. grading 
with U. S. inspection, which only shows 
that the meat is safe for human food. 

Obviously the answer to this is: Tell 
the consumer what government grading 
is. Tell her that the government stands 
ready to put a quality mark on the meat 
she buys so that she can buy with con- 
fidence. 

Publicity on the subject is not entirely 
lacking, for the federal government has 
often issued pamphlets and articles about 
its service. Recently there has come to 
our desk a leaflet, no doubt widely dis- 
tributed, which addresses itself to the 
consumer on the subject. But, desirable 
as this publicity is, it is not enough. 
The job of telling the masses about grad- 
ing is up to the industry. And it would 
appear that the logical agency to do the 


telling is the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board, which has done such fine 
work in publicizing facts about meat. 

A new set of beef grade names is 
now being proposed. It should get 
final approval soon. When it does, that 
might well be the signal for the Meat 
Board and other organizations interested 
in producer welfare to start a campaign 
of telling the facts about government 
meat grading to the public. 


FARM SUBSIDIES 


NE OF THE STRANGE INCON- 

sistencies of the age in which we 
live is that there seems to be more and 
more a tendency on the part of govern- 
ments to subsidize their agricultural 
producers. Agriculture is the basic in- 
dustry of all. Its products are those 
which the world needs every day for its 
very existence. With such unquestioned 
demand and with consumption limited 
only by population, why should agricul- 
ture always be in distress? We talk 
about overproduction as being the basic 
trouble. But some think that the main 
trouble lies in a broken down system of 
distribution. Whatever it is, it seems 
rather clear that the attempted cures are 
generally worse than the trouble. 


Referring to our own country, we do 
not have great departments set up for 
the specific purpose of aiding the little 
business men. Some of them make a suc- 
cess of their business, others do not. 
There is a constant turnover, and profit 
or loss seems to be determined more by 
the ability of the individual business man 
than by the conditions he must face. 
Year in and year out the efficient busi- 
ness man will usually get by; the ineffi- 
cient will be forced to seek some other 
endeavor to which he is better adapted. 

May it not well be that, in agriculture, 
government with its many subsidies and 
grants is seeking to do the impossible. 
Can you save an industry by legislating 
to save the inefficient members of it? 
They are the ones who are always in the 
most acute distress. Experience would 
indicate that in the attempt to save the 
inefficient you only prolong a condition 
which does not permit even a reasonable 
profit to the efficient. 

Farm lobbies are hard to resist, but, 
if there were fewer of them in Wash- 
ington and more of their members tend- 
ing to their business on the farm, it may 
be that our agricultural ailments would 
heal themselves more quickly than with 
the attempted aid of tremendous and 
ever-increasing government grants. 


KINZER HONORED 


The Block and Bridle Club at the 
Kansas State College has chosen for its 
1939 honorary member R. J. Kinzer, for 
twenty-eight years secretary of the 
American Hereford Association. Mr. 
Kinzer’s portrait will be placed among 
others on the walls of the club. 
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AST YEAR our canned meat 
department sold 269,- 
000,000 tins of product 

to consumers in the United 
States—and every tin contained a 
meat product. If divided equally 
among consumers, this means that 
each man, woman and child in 
the country averaged to have 
more than two tins of Armour 
meat products. 

Two conclusions of great inter- 
est to livestock raisers can be 
drawn from this. First, only a big 
packer could render such a serv- 
ice—a service which is equally 
valuable to the livestock grower 
and to the consumer. Second, the 
reason Armour and Company sells 
this huge quantity lies in the su- 


Armour 


perior quality of our product, for 
it requires recognized quality to 
bring about such a widespread 
acceptance of any product. This 
emphasizes the desirability of put- 
ting quality into livestock through 
proper feeding and breeding. That 
is the way to promote the sale of 
more meat. 

Livestock growers who adopt 
up-to-date methods of breeding 
and feeding can, in many instances, 
reduce the cost of production while 
at the same time improving quality. 
Learn the methods and practices 
of the most successful livestock 
producers and then follow them as 
closely as can be done. In this way 
the livestock and meat business 
can be developed and promoted. 


Dy thse A Loctliiibis 


President 


ARMOUR 4x>v COMPANY 
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WASHINGTON 


N AMENDMENT PRESSED BY 
Senator O’Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
and Representative James G. Scrugham, 
Nevada, requiring the Navy to buy 
food rations in the domestic market be- 
came part of the naval appropriation 
bill before that measure was sent to the 
President. Particularly interested in the 
amendment were beef cattlemen, who 
had witnessed and protested against the 
President’s inclination to buy foreign 
beef for the Navy and heard and de- 
nounced his assertion that Argentine 
canned beef product is better than the 
American-made commodity. Cattlemen 
hailed the amendment as an added pro- 
test to President Roosevelt’s action... . 
The naval appropriation bill calls for 
$773,000,000. 


THEFT BILL VETOED 


President Roosevelt vetoed the nation- 
al animal theft bill sent to him by Con- 
gress two weeks ago. His reasons were 
that it would involve encroachment on 
state police powers, require an addition- 
al $200,000 annual appropriation for the 
Justice Department, and eventually ex- 
tend federal jurisdiction to petty larceny 
eases. The theft bill, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran, of Nevada, would 
have created federal penalties for per- 
sons transporting stolen animals in in- 
terstate commerce. In the first session 
of the Seventy-fifth Congress, a similar 
bill but amended to include poultry also 
met veto. 


REORGANIZATION 


To western stockmen probably the 
most important aspect of President 
Roosevelt’s reorganization plans sent to 
Congress is the fact that no change in 
the status of the grazing lands of the 
West was recommended. However, the 
President did indicate that action on 
this question might be taken next Jan- 
uary. He said that he had considered 
the problem of certain public lands “in 
so far as they represent overlapping 
jurisdiction,” and, as for “crops, in- 
cluding tree crops,” something could 
be said for leaving them in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. But lands for rec- 
reational purposes and “permanent pub- 
lic use and conservation” belong more 
logically in the Department of the In- 
terior. He referred to other types of 
work carried on by the government 
where it may be desirable to make di- 
visions. Reorganization Plan No. l, 
which the President estimated would 
save $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually 
in overhead expense, includes the plac- 
ing of the Farm Credit Administration, 
the Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, and similar agencies in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The FCA, how- 
ever, is to remain largely an auton- 
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omous agency. Plan No. 2 among other 
things calls for shifting the Biological 
Survey from Agriculture to Interior. 


TAYLOR ACT AMENDMENTS 


Representatives of the western live- 
stock industry believed they had cleared 
the way for a revised McCarran amend- 
ment to establish advisory boards in the 
Taylor grazing law after conferences 
with Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes and other officials in Washing- 
ton. The new bill, summarized briefly, 
provides (a) for the establishment of 
local advisory boards, (b) that they 
shall be elected by the qualified users 
of the range, (c) that they shall func- 
tion in a purely advisory capacity, (d) 
that they shall make recommendations 
as to allocation of permits and as to 
other matters pertaining to the admin- 
istration of the districts, and (e) that 
they shall be consulted in advance of 
the promulgation of rules and regula- 
tions. Members of the special commit- 
tee were A. D, Brownfield, of New Mex- 
ico, chairman; 8S. C. Hyatt, president of 
the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; William B. Wright, of Nevada, 
second vice-president of the American 
National Live Stock Association; Wayne 
Thornburg, president of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers’ Association; and F. E. 
Mollin, secretary of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Director 
of Grazing R. H. Rutledge, Senator Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada, Senator Alva B. 
Adams, of Colorado, and other repre- 
sentatives conferred with the committee. 
... Section 10 of the Taylor Grazing 
Act, dealing with the return of 50 per 
cent of the grazing fees to the states, 
would, by a bill introduced by Senator 
Dennis Chavez, of New Mexico, be 
amended by striking out the words “for 
the benefit of the county or counties” 
and inserting in their stead the words 
“for the benefit of the public schools in 
the county or counties.” In other words, 
the 50 per cent of the fees would go to 
the public schools instead of being used 
for range improvement. 


WHEAT | 


New price-pegging activities of the 
government are wheat loans now offered 
wheat growers who co-operate in the 
1939 AAA program. In general, rates 
and provisions are similar to those of 
the 1938 program. A loan program for 
cotton has been promised. The new 
plans come at a time when the govern- 
ment has more than $750,000,000 out- 
standing on loans made in past seasons 
on wheat, corn, and cotton. . . . Farmers 
have redeemed about 20,000,000 bushels 
of the 81,843,000 bushels of cash wheat 
they have pledged at collateral for gov- 
ernment loans, it is estimated. ... The 
Secretary of Agriculture has established 


a 1940 wheat acreage allotment of 62,- 
000,000 acres—an increase of 7,000,000 
acres over 1939. Prospective reduced 
supplies from the expected 1939 crop of 
704,000,000 bushels made the increase 
necessary, the secretary said. The 1938 
crop was 930,801,000 bushels. Marketing 
quotas on this year’s crop will not be 
proclaimed. Estimated supply on July 1 
will be 47,000,000 bushels below the 
level at which a quota proclamation 
would have been mandatory. . . . Guar- 
antee to wheat farmers of cost of pro- 
duction or parity price—whichever is the 
higher—is the purpose of a bill intro- 
duced by Senator Burton K. Wheeler, 
of Montana. Cost of the plan would be 
carried by processors, who would pur- 
chase wheat income certificates which 
would represent the difference between 
the actual price and cost of production 
or parity. 


RECORD FARM BILL 


The largest farm bill ever voted—a 
$1,218,666,572 agricultural appropriation 
measure carrying $338,000,000 in un- 
budgeted farm grants—has turned up 
for House-Senate conference with a 
good chance of approval. The unbudg- 
eted items included in the bill are 
$225,000,000 for price adjustment pay- 
ments and $113,000,000 for distribution 
of surplus commodities. (Approximately 
$90,000,000 is made available by custom 
receipts for surplus distribution.) Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had budgeted only $842,- 
126,051 for the agricultural appropria- 
tion bill for 1940, as compared with ex- 
penditures of $957,915,279 during the 
current fiscal year. 


MARKETING QUOTAS UPHELD 

The administration’s program for agri- 
culture won a victory when the Supreme 
Court approved the constitutionality of 
the tobacco marketing quota provision. 
The court said that the provisions con- 
stitute a valid regulation of commerce 
and do not purport to control produc- 
tion; that there is no undue delegation 
of power to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in the establishment of quotas; 
that, since quotas operate not on produc- 
tion but on marketing, the provisions 
were validly applied to the tobacco pro- 
duced in 1988 prior to the establishment 
of farm marketing quotas. The court 
struck down the first farm act on the 
ground that its effect was to control 
production of farm products—a local ac- 
tivity. The new AAA is based on control 
of marketing rather than control of pro- 
duction. So far the marketing controls 
have been limited to tobacco and cotton 
in practical application. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN 


Rochester, New York, was chosen as 
one of the six cities where the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture food-stamp plan 
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will be tried. Persons on public relief 
will be allowed to take any part of their 
pay in orange colored stamps, which 
may be used to purchase any sort of 
food, and they will be given a 50 per 
cent bonus of blue stamps, which can 
be spent only for designated surplus 
foods. Foods designated are butter, 
eggs, beans, prunes, oranges, grapefruit, 
flour, and corn meal. Grocery sales 
have boomed under the experiment, it is 
reported. A second city in which the 
idea, with variations, will be tried is 
Dayton, Ohio. 


PREDATOR CONTROL 


Predatory animal and rodent control 
appropriation .made by the House has 
been increased $100,000 by a Senate com- 
mittee, bringing the total appropriation 
to $750,000. This falls short of the 
$1,000,000 contemplated by Congress 
when it passed the ten-year control plan, 
but it is more than has been set aside 
for the purpose for a good many years. 
Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney; Senator 
Carl Hayden, of Arizona; and Senator 
Charles L. McNary, of Oregon, urged 
the added funds. 


RESTOCKING LOANS 


Insurance by the Farm. Credit Admin- 
istration of private loans for live-stock 
purchases for restocking, foundation, or 
feeding purposes is provided for in a 
bill introduced in Congress by Senator 
Gerald P. Nye, of North Dakota. Maxi- 
mum insurance would be 80 per cent of 
the loan. No loans for more than $25,000 
would be insured. Senator Nye urged the 
need for building up live-stock herds and 
cited the success of the FHA in asking 
support of his measure. 





FEDERAL MORTGAGE HOLDINGS 
Government’s holdings of the total 
mortgage debt of American farmers have 
increased from 12 to 40 per cent in the 
last decade. The Farm Credit Admini- 
stration has announced that about oo 
per cent of all farms in the United States 
carried mortgages in 1938. The debt was 
estimated at about $7,082,000,000. Fed- 
eral land banks and land bank commis- 


sioners held mortgages totaling $2,835,- 
900,000. 


COTTON 


A plan for government subsidy to in- 
crease exports of cotton received a set- 
back in the Senate when that body re- 
fused to attach a rider to the agricul- 
tural department appropriation _ bill 
dealing with the program. ... To stimu- 
late consumption of cotton and reduce 
Carryovers, an excise tax has been pro- 
posed on certain pulp products which do 
not contain certain proportions of cot- 
ton. Newsprint would have to contain 
5 per cent; other paper, 10; rayon, cello- 
phane, and plastic, 15 per cent. . 
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Under a plan proposed by Senator 
James F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, a 
large part of the country’s 11,300,000- 
bale cotton surplus would be bartered 
for rubber and tin—strategic war ma- 
terials which this country lacks. .. . 
American cotton exports in 1938 totaled 
4,316,000 bales, valued at $224,322,000— 
a decrease of 1,412,000 bales, or $135,- 
701,000 from last year, according to pre- 
liminary figures of the Department of 
Commerce. Cotton consumption in the 
United States in 1938 was about 1,535,- 
000 bales below that of 1937. ... A bill 
has been introduced in the Senate which 
would guarantee the cotton farmer par- 
ity price or cost of production on his 
crop, whichever is higher. 


COCONUT OIL 


Domestic fats and oils producers—and 
cattlemen are important in this group— 
are protesting against sections of the 
Philippine trade bill which would re- 
move the present 3 cents per pound ex- 
cise tax on coconut oil imported from the 
Islands for inedible purposes and permit 
the use of about $15,000,000 a year of 
coconut oil tax money to subsidize the 
production of that oil in the Philippines. 
The opponents also point out that, while 
import restrictions are placed on coconut 
oil, no restrictions operate against the 
amount of copra which may be imported, 
and about as much oil comes in in copra 
form as in the form of the oil itself. 





TRUTH IN FABRICS 


Labeling of manufactured wool prod- 
ucts to show the wool content is required 
in a bill approved by the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee. The bill, 
introduced by Senator Schwartz, of Wyo- 
ming, requires that any article “purport- 
ing to be woolen must be labeled to show 
the percentage by weight of virgin wool, 
reclaimed wool, and each other fiber that 
constitutes 5 per cent.” 


$3,000 FOR $1 


A scheme for collecting $3,000 each 
for 4,664 Indians named in a House reso- 
lution introduced at the request of the 
American Indian Federation died in the 
House when Representative Usher L. 
Burdick, of North Dakota, obtained con- 
sent of the House to withdraw the bill. 
The bill had also sought payment of 
$3,000 each for every Indian who within 
a year from the introduction of the bill 
applied for it and for every dead ancestor 
in whose name application was filed with 
the federation, the federation taking ap- 
plications at $1 per applicant and per 
ancestor. 


TAXES 


Change in tax laws has lately been 
the subject of President-congressmen 
conferences, but so far no concrete pro- 
posals have been made public. Among 


plans circulating are those calling for 
repeal of the undivided profits tax and 
substitution of a flat corporation tax, 
with exemptions for little business; re- 
declaration upward of capital stock 
value to aid small business men who 
have put their capital stock at too low 
a figure and are being “whip-sawed” 
by the excess profits tax; replacement of 
the capital stock, excess profits, and un- 
distributed profits tax with a flat 22 per 
cent with little-business exemptions; new 
taxes on liquor and tobacco; manufac- 
turers sales taxes. President Roosevelt 
has admonished that total revenues must 
not be decreased and low income levies 
not be boosted. . . . Employers would be 
saved millions of dollars in social secur- 
ity taxes under a plan approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
freeze the tax for old-age retirement 
benefits at the present rate of 1 per 
cent for three years (this tax is due to 
rise to 1% per cent on January 1, 1940) ; 
place limit of $3,000 a year on wages 
subject to the pay roll tax for payment 
of unemployment compensation benefits; 
enable states which have built up ade- 
quate unemployment compensation re- 
serves to reduce the present 3 per cent 
tax which raises this money. 


LABOR 

Prospects for revision of the Wagner 
Labor Relations Act are held by some to 
be slight. President Green, of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, has stated that 
failure to act on amendments this session 
might result in obliteration of the law 
in 1940. ... A clause exempting live- 
stock handlers for fourteen weeks from 
maximum hours and overtime pay pro- 
visions of the wage-hour act, in danger 
of elimination in an earlier version of an 
amending bill, has been reinstated at the 
request of Congressman Harry B. Coffee, 
of Nebraska. Increased operating cost in 
handling or processing, with consequent 
lowering of prices paid live-stock pro- 
ducers, would result from exclusion of 
the provision. Included in an amendment 
to the agricultural section of the act is 
a provision to permit workers engaged 
in certain agricultural processing and 
handling operations to work sixty hours 
weekly throughout the year and exempt 
them from all regulations as to hours 
for a total of fourteen weeks in any 
year. 


RAILROADS 


Railroads are pessimistic about pros- 
pects that any legislation will come along 
to help them in their big problem— 
increasing net earnings. However, sev- 
eral railroad-aid measures have been 
shaped. Senate Interstate Commerce 
Committee reported favorably an elab- 
orate bill recodifying the Interstate 
Commerce Act, extending ICC powers 
and giving it regulatory powers over in- 
land water carriers. The committee also 
approved a bill creating a special federal 
court for reorganization of railroads. It 
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would repeal the long-and-short-haul 
clause. Besides these, the committee has 
reported the House-approved Chandler 
bill, authorizing voluntary railroad agree- 
ments with creditors postponing matur- 
ity of obligations, so amended and re- 
stricted, however, as to apply to only two 
railroad systems. . .. Freight rates on 
live stock, says a Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics report, currently are the 
highest in seventeen years. Rates on 
wheat average the highest since 1934, 
and on cotton the highest since 1932. 


SUSPENSIONS 


Suspension of the registration of 
Sachs Brothers of Chicago as dealers 
under the Packers and Stock Yards Act 
is announced by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. The cease and desist order 
was based upon evidence at a public 
hearing that Sachs Brothers had coun- 
terfeited scales tickets. . . . The Great 
Western Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany, operating at the Union Stock 
Yards at Los Angeles, has been ordered 
to cease alleged violations of the P. 
& S. Y. Act, and registration of the 
company was suspended for six months, 
effective April 25. Suspension was 
ordered in view of alleged losses 
suffered by a number of live-stock pro- 
ducers who relied on representations of 
the agent of the company and because 
of the finding of insolvency of the firm. 


MORE AAA SIGNERS 


Intention to participate in the 1939 
farm program in the north central re- 
gion has been signified by 1,620,424 
farmers, announces the AAA. This num- 
ber represents 74 per cent of all the 
farmers in the region and is about 470,- 
000 more farmers than participated in 
the 1938 program. State reports from 
other sections of the country indicate 
that participation in the 1939 program 
will be larger than in 1938 and will 
total about 6,000,000 farmers. 


RANGE MANAGER 


Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has appointed Edward N. Kava- 
naugh, of Leadville, Colorado, chief of 
the newly created office of range man- 
agement in the Division of Grazing. Mr. 
Kavanaugh, assistant regional forester, 
with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, will 
have supervisory jurisdiction over is- 
suance of grazing licenses. 


LOTS OF STATESMEN 


From the First Congress, up to and 
including the Seventy-sixth, 8,659 dif- 
ferent individuals have served in both 
Houses. The total number of those who 
have served in the Senate is 862, 8,106 
having served as representatives. Four 
hundred and fifty have served in both 
Houses, while 141 have served as terri- 
torial delegates and commissioners. 
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MARKETS 


THE MAY MARKET AND 
LIVE STOCK PROSPECTS 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 





VER ON THE ALERT FOR WEAK 

spots in the list of cattle market 
quotations, processors have achieved 
dubious results. Some types are at the 
highest level of the year when this is 
written; others have lost anywhere from 
25 to 75 cents per cwt. Killers are re- 
sorting to strategy in efforts to reduce 
cost of their raw material. They have 
bought freely in the country to ease 
competition at the market, but whenever 
they score an inning feeders retaliate 
by reducing supply, whereupon the dents 
are flattened out. All grades of year- 
lings, regardless of condition or qual- 
ity fare well. Whenever a raid is ef- 
fected, plain steers with weight suffer. 
Cows, heifers, bulls, and bovine junk of 
all kinds attained the highest levels of 
the year in May, supply being unequal 
to killers’ needs. 

Tipsters, propagandists, and other 
dope specialists have exerted a powerful 
influence antagonistic to price mainte- 
nance. Government agencies, federal 
and state, have thrown their hats into 
that side of the ring. Every emission 
from these sources accepts the theory 
that, with the country full of feed, a 
swelling beef supply is inevitable. When- 
ever a packer buyer takes to the high- 
way in quest of cattle, with definite in- 
struction to “get ’em,” his strong play 
on feeders is that prices are ripe for a 
crash, and he has “dope” in abundance 
to support his arguments. Feeders are 
less sanguine than recently, so that buy- 
ers hiking to the country get easier 
picking. 

The tipster is not in the neophyte 
class by any means, but his tribe is in- 
creasing. His headquarters are at Chi- 
cago, whence he disseminates his hocus- 
pocus at $5 per month—special advice 
on a sliding scale. He quotes liberally 
from government estimates on the num- 
ber of cattle on feed, and, while a few 
are conservatively bullish, nine out of 
ten admonish the boobs contributing to 
their revenue to sell. Usually, if not 
invariably, they are wrong. One of 
these peer-into-the-future ginks advised 
an Illinois canning concern early in 


February to liquidate with all possible 
celerity 1,200 cows on silage, asserting 
without qualification that a break of $1 
per cwt. impended, on the theory that 
toward spring female cattle sell off. The 
canning company people consulted their 
commission men, who induced them to 
hold. Early in May the entire drove was 
cashed around $1 per cwt. above Feb- 
ruary prices. 


Females Scarce 


Scarcity of female cattle—more cor- 
rectly, scarcity of low-cost beef—is one 
of the outstanding phases of current 
market events. First crack out of the 
box every morning killers and yard 
traders indulge in a scramble for low: 
grade cows, colloquially known as “can- 
ners and cutters.” Even a hatrack dairy 
cow is a prize package, fleshy cutting 
cows realizing $6 to $6.25 per cwt. and 
“decent” canners, $5 to $5.50. Demand 
for this product, which goes to the 
boner, has created an artificial market 
for low-cost heifers, under $8, and all 
steers in the lower price bracket, mean- 
ing $9 down. “Yellow hammers,” “here- 
tics,” “dogs,” “bowwows,” and other 
bovine refuse go over the scales long 
before buyers recognize the presence of 
costlier steers. No south Texas beef 
showed up this year, as “tallow weed” 
did not appear, and anyhow that source 
of spring “price breakers” is drying up. 
Anticipating competition from that 
quarter, northern feeders of low-grade 
southern cattle cleaned up in May, reap- 
ing a veritable harvest. Coincidentally, 
Corn Belt feeders unloaded weighty 
steers laid in last fall, carrying a large 
percentage of plain-breds, and _ that 
phase of the trade yielded, meaning 
steers selling in the $9.25 to $10.50 
range. The upper crust has been thin 
at all times. Early in May, Fred Atte- 
bery, of Nebraska, made his first ap- 
pearance of the season, pegging the 
price of prime steers at $14 and estab- 
lishing what is probably the widest 
spread in trade history, as killers are 
picking up a few scallywag steers, Hol- 
steins and the like, under $7. Bulk of 
the entire crop of fed steers, including 
yearlings, sells in a narrower range of 
$9 to $11 per ewt., few making $11.50 
or better. Frequently a top is made on 
a load of near prime steers, the $13 to 
$13.25 kind $1.50 per cwt. above the 
next sale, which illustrates scarcity of 
quality and condition in combination and 
justifies prices in the high bracket. To 
avoid competition on these, killers have 
substituted cheaper and less desirable 
grades. 


Estimate Falls Short 


Searcity is the keynote. The govern- 
ment estimate of 13 per cent more cat- 
tle on feed January 1, reiterated on 
April 1, received scant credence in con- 
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sequence of the boner pulled last year, 
although harassed killers, hampered by 
lack of volume and constant difficulty in 
replenishing coolers, extract therefrom 
a ray of hope. The 1939 estimate on 
the number of cattle on feed fell 23 per 
cent short when Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry slaughter figures came out. Fol- 
lowing a guess of 13 per cent increase 
this year, the BAI reported a decrease 
of 8 per cent in slaughter during the 
first quarter, aggregating 2,865,267 head. 
Not only did slaughter fall down in 
numbers, but free marketing of merely 
warmed-up steers resulted in diminished 
tonnage. April slaughter was only 677,- 
439 head, or 9 per cent, less than a year 
ago. 

These figures eliminate necessity for 
seeking the why and wherefore of a fat- 
cattle market during the early part of 
1939 that has discredited every scrap of 
prediction available, dismayed processors 
and distributors, and enthused the army 
of in-and-out feeders who took on stock- 
ers last fall at prices that elicited a 
jeremiad. Regular feeders, anticipating 
trouble, operated cautiously, on the 
theory that the cattle would not pay 
out. Reversing precedent, the in-and-out 
element has bagged a potful of money— 
money they never expected, as cattle 
were bought more for the purpose of 
cashing corn and roughage than actu- 
ally making money. These small-fry 
feeders were not insensible to the risk 
they ran, and pushed half-fat steers into 
the market hopper the moment they 
were competent to hang up a decent 
carcass. 


Pork Production Heavier 


Heavier pork production saved the 
day for killers, incidentally averting 
actual meat scarcity. Supply peak was 
reached in April, when slaughter was 
19 per cent more than last vear and 
the heaviest for the month since 1933. 
The hog slaughter during the first 
four months of 1939 was only 8 per 
cent more than last year but the largest 
for the period since 1934. The increase 
would have been greater but for heavy 
mortality, but the gain in poundage was 
offset by consumption requirements, as 
meat stocks did not increase as a conse- 
quence of the heavy April kill. Even 
lard, a demoralized branch of the trade, 
has been equal to a more creditable per- 
formance, England importing large 
quantities for extracting glycerine, which 
combined with nitric acid makes the 
basis of dynamite. Whenever hog drove 
cost went below $7 at Chicago, where 
basic prices are made for the whole 
crop, both groups of packers bought 
greedily, the big concerns on every 5- to 
10-cent break, the idea being that hogs 
were worth the money, their smaller 
competitors only on bulges. The result 
of this jockeying was that weekly net 
price changes were inconsequential, that 
they bought a large number of finished 
hogs at $6.50 to $7, sows at $6.25 to 
$6.50. Explaining the discrepancy be- 
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tween cattle and hog prices would be 
futile, as the spread was illogically and 
unseasonally wide. 


Lambs Boom in May 


A May boom in lamb prices is directly 
attributable to drought in California 
and Texas, which operated to the advan- 
tage of Colorado and Nebraska winter 
feeders, who held the bulk of supply, 
including a raft of “clean-ups” that 
brought good money. Last year in May, 
Texas glutted the northern market with 
a mob of fat, shorn yearlings off grass, 
distribution of the product taxing proc- 
essors’ ingenuity. On this occasion a 
few “Texas” would have been a boon, 
as killers were at their wits’ ends de- 
vising ways and means to replenish 
cooler rails. Day after day, Chicago 
killers wired Fort. Worth for relief, only 
to elicit reply that nothing was avail- 
able. 

Then California defaulted, eliminating 
another supply source on which killers 
have relied for a between-hay-and-grass 
supply. Impelled by drought, ovine sur- 
vivors of the Pacific coast stress flocked 
east thirty to sixty days in advance of 
the normal schedule, but killers bagged 
only 30 per cent, the remainder going 
to feed-lots in Colorado, Nebraska, Iowa, 
and Illinois, still figuring in the visible 
fat-lamb supply, as they are condition- 
ing rapidly and likely to reach the mar- 
ket to compete with Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Virginia, also with early milk 
lambs from the Northwest. 

Current lamb prices are ripe for 
adjustment the moment killers are ex- 
tricated from their present predicament, 
as the line between deficiency and excess 
is finely drawn. The May market for 
western fed winter lambs, mainly from 
Colorado and Nebraska, was $10.50 to 
$10.75 in the fleece, with California 
springers in practically the same spot, 
outstanding loads making $10.85 to 
$10.90, with picked lots at $11. Extreme 
weights sold at $10 to $10.25, and killers 
took thousands of 100- to 115-pounders 
from sheer necessity. Clean-up feed- 
lotters sold under $10, and shorn lambs, 
which were few, at a $1 discount. Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Virginia com- 
menced cashing spring lambs in May, 
with $11 the front figure on the price 
ticket. Killers are “standing by,” on 
the alert for the first opportunity to 
crack these prices. When it comes, they 
will probably make an overplay, mark- 
ing the inception of a period of jittery 
trade until inevitable readjustment has 
been effected. 


By-Products Slump 


All hands and the cook are talking 
lower fat-cattle values. Pessimism sat- 
urates murky stock-yard atmosphere. 
One logical contention of the gloom 
spreaders is a slump in_ by-product 
prices. Normally disposal of these por- 
tions of the animal reimburses process- 
ors the cost of dressing, distributing, 
and marketing the edible portion of the 


carcass, not infrequently enabling kill- 
ers to sell beef “minus.” But that way 
out is barred under present conditions, 
as by-products are not functioning, 
throwing a large share of labor, fuel, 
power, taxes, transportation, and inci- 
dentals on the edible portion of the car- 
cass. By-products now fall about $6.60 
short of canceling expenses incidental to 
dressing and distributing the products 
of a 1,000-pound steer, by-product values 
of such a steer having depreciated about 
$2.60 per head since last October. 

Statistically the fat-cattle market is 
in strong position. Visible supply dur- 
ing the ensuing three months at least is 
not in excess of the corresponding 
period of 1938 and will probably be less, 
as the crop of steers laid in by feeders 
last fall has been closely picked for con- 
dition and weight. Prices were high and 
feeders’ margins wide, and, as it is axio- 
matic that nobody ever lost a dollar tak- 
ing a profit, feeders have grabbed the 
money. Killers have protested against 
deficient condition, low beef yields, and 
dark beef, but they were gratified when 
they had access to a sufficient number to 
enable them to continue in business. 

Beef shortage may or may not im- 
pend, but veracious statistics support 
the former theory and prices emphasize 
it. During the ten-month period ending 
April 30, 1939, slaughter of all cattle 
under federal inspection, which is the 
only reliable gauge of production, was 
7,949,351 head, compared with 8,386,157 
during the previous corresponding period 
—a decrease of 437,000, against an early 
1938 government estimate of an increase 
in the number on feed of 20 per cent. 
All the cattle on feed at that time— 
April 1—have gone to the cooler mean- 
while, and following liquidation during 
the first half of 1938 prices have gradu- 
ally appreciated, reaching the peak dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1939. These are 
not speculative figures but represent 
actual and declining production. 


Supply Figures Speculative 


Any figuring on the visible supply of 
beef cattle in feed-lots or pastures 1S 
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Don’t confuse with cheap imitations— 
this outfit is extra well made, best 
electrical materials, long cable, handy 
switch, large hard fibre pole, sturdy 
protected case for dry cells, good for 
many years of hard use. 

While supply lasts, only $15.00 each 
(less batteries) f. o. b. Denver; if 


check accompanies order we will in- 
clude without charge a $3.00 can of 
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necessarily speculative. The April 1 
government estimate of 13 per cent 
more than a year ago in feeders’ hands 
may be verified when slaughter figures 
for the year are complete. Until then 
no one can possibly know. A _ theory 
that cheap feed has held light cattle 
back in the country is reasonable and 
not to be seriously disputed; but these 
cattle are necesarily immature, are in 
strong hands, with certainty that a large 
percentage will be grassed until next 
fall to go into feed-lots when pastures 
fail. A program of this character has 
been inspired by replacement difficulty. 
The extent to which fat yearlings are 
going from the feed-lot to pasture is a 
matter of conjecture, but the routing of 
thousands has been delayed. 

And another thing. Grass beef which 
fell down in tonnage last year will be 
even scarcer this season, western pas- 
tures are short, two- and three-year-old 
steers are practically out of the picture, 
and, as was the case during the latter 
half of 1938, killers will be dependent 
for beef supply on steers short-fed in 
the dry lot or carried on pasture with 
access to self feeders. Heavy steers, 
1,200 pounds up, are already scarce, 
especially the qualitied type; otherwise 
a $12 to $14 market for that kind would 
be impossible. 

Continued scarcity of cow and heifer 
beef is inevitable. Dairy herds have 
been culled to the limit to eradicate 
Bang’s disease and tuberculosis; only 
dry western cows will find their way 
into the beef supply. The winter-fed 
crop of heifers is already at the disap- 
pearance stage, as high prices attracted 
them to the butcher in the same manner 
as steers. And, what is more, western 
commercial breeders must hold heifer 
calves and yearlings back. Failure to 
do so means elimination from the busi- 
ness, 


Selling High Enough 


Admittedly all cattle, fat and stock- 
ers, are selling “high enough,” to bor- 
row an oft-repeated opinion, even among 
feeders. So far consumers have made 
no audible protest against beef cost, but 
they are resorting to the logical expedi- 
ent of buying other foods. Long Island 
ducks, fed on Ohio corn, are being sold 
on the Chicago market and in other 
western cities by the carload, the A. and 
P. concern handling them. Other avian 
food, especially turkey, is getting a 
strong play, and the fishman is doing a 
rushing business. Eggs are cheap and 
dairy products are on a bargain counter. 

All these influences must be reckoned 
with in speculating on summer and fall 
cattle prices. Fortuitous circumstances 
are not to be ignored. Consumers are 
buying the cheaper cuts of beef and the 
product of inferior animals. Hamburger, 
or ground meat, and about seventy- 
five varieties of sausage, including the 
nationally advertised “hot dog,” are in 
the running. Processors are endeavor- 
ing further to popularize “dogs” by dub- 
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bing them “Frankfurters” and “weenies,” 
but dogs they will always be. In fact, 
that cognomen is their selling value. 

Should the latter half of 1939 increase 
slaughter in a numerical sense, tonnage 
will be deficient, and it is tonnage that 
concerns killers seriously. The visible 
cattle supply runs strongly to yearlings, 
mainly calves of the 1938 crop, and they 
will be picked prematurely if prices at- 
tract them. Killers can use a dozen 
yearlings where they need one big steer, 
especially if exceeding 1,250 pounds and 
plainly bred. The only type of big steer 
acceptable to beef trade under present 
conditions must have quality. 

That the prospect is obscure will not 
be disputed. The manner in which con- 
sumers have absorbed beef production 
since the turn of the year is phenomenal 
and highly gratifying. High prices have 
been paid over the retailer’s block and 
in public eating houses, and an enor- 
mous poundage of mediocre and even in- 
ferior product tucked away in the na- 
tional maw. If consumers were not par- 
tial to beef this would be impossible. 


Cattle Crash Explained 


Crash in cattle market in late May is 
easily explained: 

Beef got too high. Retailers put their 
prices up as cattle market declined. 
Even the Nebraska Attebery steers broke 
50 cents—to $13.50. Cattle in the upper 
price bracket were hit hardest. 

New York kosher trade balked, recall- 
ing the beef strike of late 1937 in that 
neck of the woods. 

Lower-cost cattle, especially yearlings, 
escaped severe punishment. Winter-fed 
steers, 1,100 to 1,350 pounds, bore the 
brunt of the break. 

Other reasons are: 

Break in hides and by-product. 

Cheap pork, loins wholesaling at 15 
to 17 cents per pound. 

A flood of cheap poultry, out of stor- 
age and fresh. 

Retailers refuse to feature beef, push- 
ing pork and poultry. 

Hot dogs and hamburger (ground 
meat). Low-grade cows suffered least. 

Beef fats hurt by cheap lard. 

Retailers broadcasting to customers 
about high beef cost. Urging them to 
take “something else.” 

Heavy imports of South American 
canned beef and European pork. 

Brazil sent 988,800 pounds of canned 
beef in one week. Total, one week, Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay, Brazil, and Paraguay, 
1,268,000 pounds. Pork imports in one 
week, 1,429,000 pounds; from Poland, 
1,000,854 pounds. 

Canada also sending considerable quan- 
tities of fresh beef and pork. 

Pork from Canada, Denmark, Holland, 
Hungary, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, and Russia. 

A novelty—importing small quantities 
of smoked mutton from Iceland. 

New York situation tense. Amounts to 
an undeclared strike. Orders for kosher 
cattle here from that burg canceled. 
Hardest cattle to sell now. 


HIDES STILL IN RUT, 
WOOL SHOWS PROMISE 


HE HIDE MARKET IS STILL IN 

a rut. Recent slump, however, has 
put the commodity on a_ worth-the- 
money basis. Shoe production has been 
maintained at elevated levels, but the 
seasonal decline in orders put manufac- 
turers in need of additional business, 
incidentally throwing a chill into leather 
circles. 


Retail trade has been holding up fairly 
well, but little interest is shown in fall 
trade. No appres;able reduction in prices 


is expected—merely shading to stimu- 
late business. 


Tanners are going through a quiet 
spell—a seasonal lull that is developing 
irregular prices. Sole leather is doing 
better than other descriptions, as shoe- 
makers depleted stocks during the recent 
active period. Prices show a firm un- 
dertone but no disposition to advance. 
Sole leather is now on the same basis as 
a year ago but 10 per cent below the 
recent high time. 

Hide futures have declined apprecia- 
bly. Cheapening future contracts 
brought a large volume of resale hides 
into the market, traders unloading. 
Light cows sold down to 914 cents, com- 
pared with 13% cents last October and 
12 cents for poorer quality hides at the 
turn of the year. Steer hides show cor- 
responding depreciation. Packers have 
reduced their load by selling more hides 
to tanners, who have been attracted by 
the low price level rather than any im- 
mediate need for additional inventories. 


Wool Pickup Promising 


A pickup in the wool market creates 
promise for the new clip. Eastern mar- 
kets are turning over larger quantities, 
and a considerable volume of business 
is being transacted weekly in producing 
areas, although no indication of specu- 
lation is in evidence. Dealers are in a 
mood to accumulate wool and are mak- 
ing sales to mills for direct shipment 
from the country. Much of the current 
business, however, is to satisfy urgent 
needs—and at firm prices. 

Fleece wools are moving from the in- 
terior in swelling volume, prices showing 
a strong tendency. Mixed grade three- 
eighths and quarter blood sell at 27 to 
28% cents; semi-bright fleeces, at 24 
to 25 cents. 

Moderate quantities of spot territory 
wools are selling in Boston, half-blood 
lots going at 53 to 55 cents. Spot orig- 
inal bag lines of good French combing 
length are selling strong at 66 to 68 
cents. Territory wools running fine to 
half blood, with some three-eighths 
blood, cost 62 to 63 cents, delivered at 
eastern mills. 

Twelve-months Texas wools are in de- 
mand at 64 to 65 cents, delivered. Cur- 
rent bids on spot eight-months and fall 
Texas wools are below owners’ ideas of 
what they are worth. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Mills are operating at high rates for 
this season. Fabric prices have held 
firm at a moderate level under quota- 
tions of a year ago. Wool mill opera- 
tions have not shown a seasonal decline, 
production running above normal for 
the between-seasons period. Mills have 
a backlog of orders covering gaberdines 
and tropical worsteds for summer wear 
—unfinished business that should main- 
tain operations until production of 
heavy fabrics gets in full swing. 

Retail clothing sales are running 
below last year, but no burdensome in- 
yentories have accumulated and retail 
prices are holding steady. The trade 
is watching imports of wool goods from 
England, anxious as to the effect of 
competition to be expected from that 
quarter. During the elapsed three 
months from the date of operation of 
the new treaty imports from that quar- 
ter have doubled. This may mean ac- 
cumulation of back orders or a rising 
tide of import business. Significant, 
however, is the fact that the greatest 
percentage of increase has been in rela- 
tively low-cost goods, while in the high- 
est price bracket, on which duty reduc- 
tions were most drastic, no appreciable 
gain has occurred. Our purchases of 
wool rags, wastes, and noils have regis- 
tered a good increase over last year. 

Initial consignments of the new clip 
are reaching eastern concentration 
points. Inventories of wool in dealers’ 
hands, also manufacturers’, are the low- 
est in five years, and domestic stocks 
are estimated slightly below the previ- 
ous ten-year average. Despite this favor- 
able statistical position, however, domes- 
tic prices have moved down within about 
10 per cent of the level at which the 
government loan should furnish support. 

J. A. Hill, the Wyoming expert, re- 
gards the general tone of the wool mar- 
ket better than recently, although quo- 
tation have not changed materially. 
Buying is spreading to sections where 
shearing is in progress, with prices as 
good as when buying was contracted 
previously. Quoting Professor Hill: 

“The war tension seems to be eased 
temporarily, but this has not stopped 
wholesale armament with the added fea- 
ture of a proposed conscription in Great 
Britain. These British conscripts, if they 
are called to the colors, will require large 
amounts of wool clothing, and it is re- 
ported that military needs are increas- 
ing the demand for medium wools. The 
price of tops in Bradford, England, has 
remained unchanged, except that the two 
finest grades went down 1 cent per 
pound. In Australia, sales are about 
over, with considerable Japanese buying. 

“In the United States the manufac- 
turers have begun to shop around as if 
they would be interested in wool at 
about the present level of prices. Hope 
of getting it at a definitely low price is 

eginning to pass, aS more and more 
wool is being sold at the current levels. 

“Current sales indicate a willingness 
to trade, both on the part of the grow- 
ers and the wool dealers. If the clean 
costs are reported correctly, the margin 

(Turn to page 26) 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK YARDS 


April 

RECEIPTS— 1939 1938 1939 

NON teks el a ene 968,133 964,849 4,034,296 

CRN IN iccssicse cise et eee: 499,247 537,314 1,908,032 

WIE Gisicsiathibinineandcciidsaniauieiahniucalbibesdiitbibiais 1,996,284 1,723,630 8,870,786 

I iis csnscace ladda usessctiesidtooals 1,993,310 1,937,636 7,051,767 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS}— 

CN icine eights eet 399,928 386,301 1,581,453 

CO oii ee ee 181,532 189,212 688,298 

I ihc nai ache laisse al 484,573 517,293 2,351,638 

SOI iidhatechi thao tas thc apie 1,081,545 853,235 3,073,140 
STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS— 

CRON ehh see a 182,949 162,652 744,620 

CNN inns reac ee Sie 50,317 38,643 213,756 

MI sick ies tnnistiinshicnlcnaehdeahinabiaebcabeilteaile 43,617 34,837 167,652 

I iii cd ania eiitditagetnesidiorahatuieadal 250,802 90,112 555,109 
SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION— 

RN ie ee a 677,439 748,620 2,865,267 

Crass a Bre 457,258 502,082 1,735,291 

BRE Secs cee tee 2,931,115 2,462,091 13,163,815 

TIN yen Bom see: 1,224,336 1,424,933 5,514,080 

* Exclusive of calves. 7 Includes stockers and feeders. 
CHICAGO LIVE STOCK PRICES 
May 15,1939 Apr. 14, 1939 

Slaughter Steers—Ch. (1,100-1,500 Ibs.)............ $11.25-18.25 $11.75-13.25 
Slaughter Steers—Go0d _.............-..--.ssce--eceeeeeeeeeees 9.50-11.25 10.00-12.00 
Slaughter Steers—Ch. (900-1,100 lbs.) ............ 11.25-12.75 11.75-13.00 
Slaughter Steers—Good........00....2...22...cccscccsseeseee 9.50-11.25 9.75-11.75 
Slaughter Steers—Med. (750-1,300 Ibs.).......... 8.50- 9.50 8.75-10.00 
Fed Young Steers—Gd.-Ch. (550-900 Ibs.) ...... 9.00-12.50 9.25-12.75 
Heifers—Good-Choice 0............eeeeeeceneceseeceeeeeeeee 9.00-11.00 9.25-11.50 
rN te eh 7.00- 8.00 7.25- 8.00 
Vealers—Go0d-Choice -2............c.ccccceccceceeeecceeeeeeee 8.50-10.50 8.50-10.75 
Calves—Goo0d-Choice -00..............eeeecceeeceeeceeeeseeee-ee 7.00- 9.00 6.50- 8.50 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Good-Choice.......... 8.50-10.00 8.50-10.25 
Feeder and Stocker Steers—Com.-Med............. 7.50- 8.75 7.50- 8.75 
Hogs—Medium Weights (200-250 Ibs.)............ 7.00- 7.25 6.95- 7.25 
Spring Lambs—Good-Choice........0..0..00200..0..00-00--- SRR SES kena 
Lambs—Good-Choice  ............--.....-20..c-2eccececcceeeeeeee 10.00-10.50  10.00-10.45 
Lambs (Shorn)—Good-Choice .0...02.0000200..0....... 8.50- 9.25 8.35- 9.00 
Bwet—Go0d-CROhee naan. nse cccnecceccececeecesceecence 8.75- 4.50 5.50- 6.35 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL— 


May 15, 1939 Apr. 14, 1939 
Steers—Choice (700 Ibs. up)...................... $17.00-18.50 $17.00-18.50 
Ry Rare Carte 825) os a ae ioe als 15.50-17.00 15.00-17.00 
Steers—Choice (500-700 Ibs.) -..........22....-... 17.00-18.50 16.50-18.50 
a a 15.50-17.00  14.50-17.00 
Yearling Steers—Choice..................2....2.-0-20-- 17.00-18.00  16.50-18.00 
Yearling Steers—Good........2...20....ce.ceeeeeee 15.50-17.00  14.50-16.50 
I ie initia ecnenaites 13.00-13.50  12.50-13.00 
TO sel ii eitaimanaleinl 14.50-16.00  14.50-16.00 
TU cst icin cs ica Nighi 13.50-14.50  13.00-14.50 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON— 
Lambs—Choice (all weights) ...................... 18.00-20.50  16.00-19.00 
SM irik iccriiiiacsstilainrapnicics 17.00-19.50 15.00-18.00 
Spring Lambs—Choice (all weights) ........ ZZ.00-28.00 — ...-anneecnceea-s. 
Spring Lambs—Go0 ........2.........2.....-scecce-0ee TE OGESO iki 
I iia becstisdiscebichcssnsnicsstchs eaten acinaniabie 9.00-10.00  10.00-11.00 
FRESH PorK CUTS— 
Loins—8-12 Ib. average.............0.2.0...c..0c000 15.50-17.00  16.50-18.00 


* 45 Ibs. down. 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


May 1 April 1 May 1 

Commodity in Pounds 19397 1939 1938 
UN: SI iiecciaeind 53,574,000 26,844,000 29,481,000 
CO TN she eats 13,175,000 14,126,000 10,664,000 
Lamb and Mutton...................... 2,055,000 2,412,000 2,121,000 
Pe I as icisiside cic snsceiacicon 208,829,000 213,792,000 167,167,000 
ok 8 ee 81,663,000 76,304,000 80,604,000 
TI I vs svtaccrcsvcissscesenianien 235,518,000 233,108,000 252,793,000 
WRINCONGNGOUG. oo niccccesee screens 62,546,000 62,510,000 63,895,000 
I MN iiaieiisccancrscccnnniveras 657,360,000 629,096,000 606,725,000 
NE  picsiiaisc cca sciaainssseniseetdbuntanes 129,214,000 129,252,000 121,890,000 
Premin POG oc... 70,580,000 90,987,000 60,053,000 
Creamery Buttev........................ 70,861,000 78,909,000 20,144,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)............ 5,884,000 2,833,000 6,515,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. Subject to revision 


First Four Months 


1938 
4,109,176 
1,978,815 
8,474,307 
7,344,762 


1,523,603 

658,872 
2,515,770 
2,979,571 


611,982 
147,409 
155,843 
347,549 


3,103,826 
1,825,913 
11,306,356 
5,828,106 


May 2, 1988 
$9.00-10.25 
8.25- 9.25 
8.75-10.00 
8.00- 9.00 
7.00- 8.25 
7.50- 9.75 
7.50- 9.25 
6.25- 6.75 
7.00- 9.25 
6.00- 7.50 
7.00- 9.00 
6.00- 7.00 
8.00- 8.25 


May 2, 1938 


$14.00-15.00 


13.50-14.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
14.00-15.00 
13.50-14.00 
12.00-13.00 
13.50-14.50 
12.00-13.50 


16.50-18.00* 
15.50-17.00* 
19.00-21.00 
17.00-19.00 
10.00-11.00 


17.50-19.50 


Five-Year 
Average 


49,496,000 
18,696,000 
2,558,000 
185,911,000 
88,145,000 
313,002,000 
68,430,000 
726,238,000 
139,054,000 
63,058,000 
9,812,000 
6,096,000 
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below Boston is rather narrow for nor- 
mal handling charges. There is some dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether the 
prices are high or low compared with 
foreign prices. A year ago the foreign 
market was slightly lower than now, 
but in spite of all that 62 to 63 cents, 
clean basis, seems still to be below for- 
eign parity. According to the printed 
quotations, dealers are asking manufac- 
turers 63 to 65 cents for old wool of the 
same average grade that they are re- 
ported io be buying to cost 63 to 65 
cents. Reports from Australia indicate 
that the foreign parity for this wool is 
65 cents.” 


According to the Bureau of Census, 
the stock of wool in the hands of deal- 
ers, topmakers, and manufacturers on 
April 1 was 299,000,000 pounds when 
converted to the greasy shorn basis. In 
addition it is estimated that 6,000,000 
pounds of the 1938 clip were held on 
farms and ranches, making a total of 
305,000,000 pounds of wool in the United 
States exclusive of the new clip. This 
is 58,000,000 pounds less than computed 
on the similar basis last year, so that 
in spite of importations the stocks of 
wool are getting considerably smaller. 


U. S. RELEASES SOUND FILM 
ON FOOT-AND-MOUTH PEST 


OOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 

again comes to the attention of 
stockmen and farmers, but this time it is 
on the screen. In its endeavor to fore- 
stall any future invasion of the United 
States by this disease, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, in co-operation with 
the Extension Service, has prepared a 
sound picture on the subject. 

Many obstacles beset the preparation 
of the film. Since the United States has 
been free from any outbreak of this 
devastating disease for more than nine 
years, the photography is necessarily 
historical in character, dating back as 
far as 1914. However, the narration is 
up to date, giving the latest informa- 
tion available on the disease and meas- 
ures for its prevention and eradication 
under conditions in the United States. 

The essential purpose of the presenta- 
tion is to provide a pictorial record of 
the characteristics of the malady so that 
veterinarians and stockmen may recog- 
nize it promptly in case infection should 
ever appear in the country. The film is a 
reminder also of the heavy losses that 
the live-stock industry would sustain if 
this disease were permitted to become 
permanently established in the country. 

The presentation has been condensed 
into one ten-minute reel. Pending the 
preparation of copies of the picture, in 
both 35 and 16 millimeter widths, reser- 
vations may be made by addressing the 
Motion Picture Section, Extension Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Copies of the film, entitled 
“Suppressing Foot-and-Mouth Disease,” 
will be available without charge to re- 
sponsible organizations and persons who 
are willing to pay the nominal cost of 
transportation. 
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FOREIGN 


ENGLISH LIVE STOCK 
LETTER 
BY J. RAYMOND 


HE MARKETS FOR BEEF CAT- 

tle have been disappointing. The 
trade for well-finished beasts has been 
slow, with prices as much as $1.15 per 
cwt. lower than at the corresponding 
period of last year. During the last 
fortnight, however, the demand has im- 
proved slightly, and values at most cen- 
ters are now rising. Some dealers pre- 
dict a scarcity of good-quality cattle in 
the next few weeks, with a consequent 
return to a top price of $12 per ewt. for 
prime lightweight cattle. Various ex- 
planations have been advanced to ac- 
count for the fall in cattle prices since 
Christmas. It is stated that marketings 
have been heavier than usual in the 
eastern counties of both England and 
Scotland because the root crops were 
not keeping well and it was deemed ad- 
visable to sell the cattle before keep be- 
came short. This may account for a 
temporary increase in marketings during 
February and a probable decrease in 
late spring; but, even so, the estimates 
of Live Stock Commission and the In- 
ternational Beef Conference do _ not 
seem to have made sufficient allowance 
for home production during the first 
quarter of the year. 

It will always be difficult to gauge 
exactly the quantity of home-killed beef 
that will be available and to adjust im- 
ports accordingly to maintain a steady 
level of prices. There is certainly a good 
case for giving the Live Stock Commis- 
sion some discretion in regard to the 
rate of subsidy when market prices are 
temporarily depressed. It has been sug- 
gested that the subsidy on first-quality 
animals should be variable, so as to 
maintain a steadier total price for the 
producer. Certainly, the farmer who is 
maintaining a regular supply of good- 
quality beef cattle should be safeguarded 
against temporary market slumps if this 
can be arranged. 

Arising from the action of the Inter- 
national Beef Conference in releasing 
more importations of beef in the first 
and second quarters of this year than in 
the corresponding quarters of last year, 
the Northamptonshire Farmers’ Union 
passed a resolution recording great dis- 
appointment with the results of the ef- 
forts of the British representative. One 
speaker declared that the conference 
chain was very strong up to a point, 
after which it was weak, but they did 
not want a very much stronger link than 
Lord Bingley. The resolution expressed 
appreciation of the value of the confer- 
ence but declared that it was felt that, 
if restrictions were tightened up to in- 
sure a return to feeders, home produc- 
tion would be increased to the benefit 
of the nation as a whole. 


Pigs Scheme Troubles 

It is not surprising that some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed at the an- 
nual meeting of the registered pig pro- 
ducers concerning the working of the 
Pigs Marketing Scheme. J. Fox, the 
chairman, reported in his speech that 
the Pigs Marketing Board had seen the 
Minister of Agriculture and had put 
before him the difficulties, especially 
over the contract price, which had arisen, 
Mr. Fox, however, was not able to give 
the meeting any assurance that improved 
terms would eventualize to insure the 
continuance of the present scheme on a 
satisfactory basis. It is clear that few 
farmers will consider signing contracts 
for another year on the present terms 
and that a more generous scale will be 
needed to secure an increase in the pro- 
duction of hogs for the bacon factories. 
The present contract prices would not, 
it is true, look so meager if there were 
not a world shortage of pigs and en- 
hanced prices generally, but experience 
shows that the margin of profit allowed 
under the contract is too small to enable 
the ordinary producer to count upon an 
adequate return. 

The latest official returns issued by 
the Ministry of Agriculture state that 
good-quality fat cattle are forward in 
average numbers and are meeting a 
better trade in most English markets, 
the average price per live cwt. for the 
best being $10.75—an advance of nearly 
25 cents. Store cattle are clearing in 
most cases, but, on the whole, this sec- 
tion of the trade is comparatively quiet. 
Imports from Eire are averaging about 
12,250 head per week. In Scotland, fat 
cattle prices have advanced at several 
centers and the best quality now aver- 
age about $11—an increase of 15 cents 
per live cwt. Store cattle are moving 
out well at recent levels. At most Welsh 
markets, fat cattle are in good request, 
best-grade lightweight beasts fetching 
up to $12.50 in some cases, but, with the 
exception of strong animals, stores are 
receiving little attention. Supplies of 
fat cattle are plentiful in Belfast, but 
there is a keen trade and values tend 
to rise. In Dublin, the market is also 
bright and quotations generally are 
firmer. Quotations for vealers are 
sometimes higher in England. 

Fat sheep seem to be in short supply 
and are moving out well at about 23 
cents per pound in England. Reports 
from Scotland indicate that pennings of 
fat sheep are heavy and prices steady, 
quotations showing an increase of % 
cent per pound. More fat sheep and 
spring lambs are forward in Wales, with 
a brisk trade but prices in buyers’ 
favor. Despite very heavy offerings, 
fat sheep are meeting a good inquiry in 
Eire and there is plenty of life in the 
biddings for most descriptions. Spring 
lambs are selling well at lower quota- 
tions in England. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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Baconers in the open market are mak- 
ing better prices in England, while 
porker values, although occasionally 
lower, are steady at an average of $3.87 
per score for the best, with the demand 
for store pigs variable. Fat pigs are 
meeting a brisk trade in Scotland, and 
paconers and _ porkers are clearing 
readily in Wales at $3.36 and $4.25 per 
score, respectively, weaners and store 
pigs being cheaper. The demand for 
fat cows in Hire is steady, with heavy 
baconers receiving good support. 


FROM FOREIGN FIELDS 


a IN FOREIGN 
agriculture, as listed in “Foreign 
Agriculture,” a Department of Agricul- 
ture publication, are: A recent effort 
of the Mexican government to encour- 
age the co-operative movement by ex- 
empting co-operative societies from pay- 
ment of a number of taxes ... plan to 
construct in Jugoslavia a nation-wide 
public warehouse system for farm prod- 
ucts . . . adoption by Japan of a ten- 
year plan for agriculture in Taiwan, de- 
signed to expand production of crops 
there, one of the main objectives being 
to diversify agriculture . plan by 
Germany to start an ever-normal gran- 
ary, leveling out effects of fluctuations 
in grain harvests and assuring adequate 
supplies in periods of declining imports 
.,- contemplation by the Egyptian gov- 
ernment of aid to cotton growers under 
pressure exerted on the government to 
purchase surplus cotton and thus re- 
lieve the market .. . From other sources 
we learn that: because of heavy unem- 
ployment and serious food shortage in 
Puerto Rico, a plan is in operation 
under which food crops will be grown 
on lands loaned by sugar companies and 
other land holders in order to help feed 
the idle population and its dependents, 
which number upward of 750,000 people 

. the Chilean cabinet has approved 
plans for state purchases of wheat 
throughout the country to create a per- 
manent reserve with which to control 
prices and abolish profiteering, and 
plans also to control other foods and 
necessaries ... the Hungarian govern- 
ment is purchasing cattle from local pro- 
ducers to keep prices up . . . Agriculture 
in Canada is promised a new deal by 
the government in bills that would sub- 
stitute for the 80-cent western wheat 
guarantee a 70-cent minimum with acre- 
age bonuses; give bonuses to eastern 
fruit, vegetable, poultry, and dairy pro- 
duction; include a scheme for debt re- 
duction; encourage the co-operative mar- 
keting of Canada’s primary products 
throughout the country. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH NOTES 

As a result of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Greece and other Balkan and 
Central European countries and conse- 
quent restrictions on shipments, Greece 
has been suffering from a meat short- 
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age, reports “Foodstuffs Round the 
World.” . . . Slaughtering of cattle for 
meat is to be reduced by 20 per cent 
in Germany, it is reported, so that herds 
can recover more quickly from the rav- 
ages of foot-and-mouth disease. The 
present system of butter and fat ration 
cards may be extended to meat. ... As 
protection against extension of a future 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease, a 
county farmers’ organization in Great 
Britain has adopted a resolution to the 
effect that a boot-bath should be pro- 
vided for all persons using the cattle 
markets of the county. ... We read in 
“Foodstuffs Round the World” that it 
has been decided that 11,000 head of 
cattle must be destroyed in the Komati- 
poort (East Transvaal) area, South Af- 
rica, where foot-and-mouth disease has 
again broken out, 


BRITISH TAKE MORE BACON 

British imports of bacon, hams, and 
lard from the United States were larger 
during the first three months of 1939 
than for the same period in any of the 
past five or six years, according to a 
report received by the Department of 
Agriculture. The increase is attributed 
chiefly to a reduction in supplies from 
domestic sources and from surplus pro- 
ducing countries other than the United 
States, The larger lard imports reflect 
the increased supplies and lower prices 
in the United States. Imports have been 
facilitated also by the Anglo-American 
trade agreement of January 1, 1939, 
which cut the United Kingdom duty on 
lard and gave the United States a ham 
quota of 56,000,000 pounds. 


STOCKMEN’S BOOKSHELF 


CATTLEMEN’S BOOKKEEPING Book, by 
Mont H. Saunderson, Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Station, 
Forest. Service, Ogden, Utah. Distrib- 
uted by American National Live Stock 
Association, 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado, at cost, as a service to 
cattlemen. Price $2.50. The book is 
especially designed for the cattle pro- 
ducer, is non-technical, and using it 
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requires no training in bookkeeping 
procedure. No posting or balancing 
of accounts is involved. The system 
provides for records and accounts for 
business management, everything nec- 
essary for making financial state- 
ments, and gives the necessary infor- 
mation for figuring costs. A simple 
instruction sheet on the use of the 
book is furnished. The system was de- 
veloped after management studies on 
more than 200 ranches over a period 
of five years. It is adequate for the 
operator running from 100 to about 
1,000 head. 


MAKE IT OF LEATHER. Printed by De- 
partment of Commerce. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Price 10 cents. The 
pamphlet has been compiled to foster 
the revived interest in the hobby of 
fashioning leather articles for gifts 
and for personal use. Methods of mak- 
ing more than fifteen different leather 
articles are described in this booklet, 
and detailed instructions are given for 
decorating leather and for making 
decorations of leather. 


GRASS CULTURE AND RANGE IMPROVE- 
MENT IN THE CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN 
GREAT PLAINS, by D. A. Savage, 
agronomist in the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. For sale by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
Price 10 cents. The purpose of the 
circular is to present in condensed 
form for handy reference the best 
available information on: (1) How 
may pasture grasses be re-established 
on cultivated land, and (2) how may 
grasses be restored and maintained on 
depleted pastures. “The value of the 
circular lies in the suggestions it con- 
tains. It is not conclusive and, be- 
cause of a dearth of facts, it could not 
be made so.” In the summary it is 
shown that “Twenty-five to forty or 
more years have been required in the 
past for abandoned farm land to re- 
vert naturally to a good stand of na- 
tive grasses, but,” adds the author, 
“revegetation may be expected to pro- 
ceed at much slower rates in the 
future.” 
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ROUND THE RANGE 


WESTERN LIVE STOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


ONDITION OF WESTERN RANGES 

was poor on May 1, reports the 
Denver regional live-stock office of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. In- 
stead of improving in April, as is usually 
the case, ranges deteriorated. Extreme 
dryness swept the Pacific coast states, 
Idaho, and Texas, and a backward season 
gripped other states. Cattle and sheep, 
however, having advantage of a mild 
winter back of them and munching abun- 
dant feed, were in no worse than about 
average condition; but they did not show 
the usual improvement. Condition of 
ranges on May 1 was 78 per cent. This 
compared with 80 a month earlier, 84 on 
May 1, 1938, and 80 for the 1929-38 
average. 


Summary of conditions in the various 
states follows: 


Arizona.—Ground feed (weeds and 
grasses) slow, browse developing rap- 
idly; cattle picking up but offerings will 
be of lighter weights; calves doing well; 
spring lamb movement closing; ewe 
bands well along toward summer ranges 
in north. 


California.—Range, pasture below nor- 
mal in northern two-thirds; green feed 
dried and matured earlier on lower 
ranges; feed good but grazing season 
shortened; pasture good in southern 
third of state and eastern Sierra ranges; 
Imperial Valley and Mohave Desert 
grazing good; stock average; record 
early lamb shipment east; fair to poor 
feed prospects in late lambing areas; 
shearing nearly completed. 


Colorado.—Above-normal temperatures, 
below-normal precipitation in April; but 
new grass started favorably in most 
areas; cattle, sheep above average; good 
calf, lamb crops expected. 


Idaho.—Precipitation far under nor- 
mal; ranges fair but moisture needed; 
cattle above average; sheep and lamb 
condition declined; many lambs poor and 
number of ewes dried up; stock water 
scarce in south-central and southwest- 
ern areas; situation may become critical. 


Kansas (western).—Pasture best in 
several years but moisture needed; cattle 
condition good; winter, spring losses 
light; calf crop normal; good carryover 
hay. 

Montana.—Weather favored stock but 
too dry in parts of north-central, ex- 
treme western, eastern Montana; winter, 
spring losses light; stock better than 
average; wool moving in good quantity. 

Nebraska (western).—April rain light 
but prior moisture started pastures; 
hay, forage stocks abnormally large; 
cattle, calves in very good condition; 
cattle demand good; tendency to restock. 


Nevada.—Ranges improved; northeast 
third of state, location of most Nevada’s 
spring and summer range, in best con- 
dition; condition improved on west side; 
hay supplies greater than year ago; 
stock in good condition; good lamb, calf 
crops reported; winter losses not severe. 
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New Mexico.—Cool April delayed 
range; soil moisture somewhat depleted; 
immediate warmth, rain needed; cattle, 
sheep wintered well; little loss; lamb, 
calf crops prospect good; no contracts 
for wool and lambs reported but some 
sales season’s wool. 

North Dakota.—Warmth, dryness re- 
tarded range and pasture; only moder- 
ate topsoil moisture from late April 
showers; subsoil generally dry; stock 
set back in transition to new feeds; calf, 
lamb crops good; eastern lamb losses 
slightly above normal. 

Oklahoma.—Grass started but retarded 
by coolness and dryness; summer range 
prospects unfavorable; stock water very 
low in places; rain urgently needed; 
cattle in good condition; cattle move- 
ments increasing, stockers in special de- 
mand. 

Oregon.—Drought lowered range, pas- 
ture condition; April driest on record; 
rain much needed; new grass drying; 
some stock water scarcity; stock win- 
tered well; losses light; calf, lamb crops 
above average; tendency to increase cat- 
tle and keep she-stock; large carryover 
hay and feed. 


South Dakota (western).—Grass 
started but progress slow; cattle and 
sheep in very good condition; big calf 
and lamb crops anticipated. 


Texas.—April abnormally dry in much 
of state; summer range prospects mostly 
unfavorable; cattle movement from dry 
areas heavy; fewer grass-fat cattle mar- 
keted; drought in south Texas reaching 
crisis and cattle movement thrice last 
year’s; good May rains would help other 
dry areas but south Texas needs ex- 
tended favorable conditions; lamb growth 
poor; grass-fat yearling lambs for May- 
June shipment will be much below last 
year’s. 


Utah.—Ranges improved; summer 
range prospects good; stock in good con- 
dition; winter losses light; shearing 
about over; lambing beginning in range 
flocks; sheep still on spring range. 

Washington.—Dry, windy April dried 
ranges; most high ranges not usable; 
subsoil moisture deficient; rains badly 
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needed; hay carryover expected larger 
than usual; stock in good condition but 
may show shrinkage; lamb, calf crops 
good; losses below average. 

Wyoming.—Stock in good condition; 
calf crop good; lambing well under way 
on ranges, large crop in prospect; ranges 
drying in spots; grass slow. 


BULLETINS IN BRIEF 


ECRETARY WALLACE HAS 

named an informal committee which 
would draft plans to aid farmers 
in the event a drought develops. “The 
situation in eastern Montana, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
parts of Iowa and Wyoming is on the 
point of becoming quite serious,” Wal- 
lace said. “In some places it already is 
very bad.” Early rains could relieve the 
situation in time for the production of 
good crops, he said. Weather Bureau 
reports showed that the drought area is 
spreading rapidly and that some damage 
already had been done spring crops by 
the middle of May. Percentages of nor- 
mal rainfall this year, compared with 
the 1934 and 1936 drought years, were: 
South Dakota—36 per cent this year, 33 
per cent in 1934, and 60 per cent in 
1936; North Dakota—45 this year, 28 
in 1934, 44 in 1936; Nebraska—59 this 
year, 31 in 1934, 77 in 19386; Kansas— 
74 this year, 62 in 1934, 80 in 1936; 
Montana—55 this year, 56 in 1934, 60 
in 1936; Minnesota—53 this year, 44 in 
1934, 83 in 1936; Iowa—T72 this year, 38 
in 1934, 59 in 1936. 


COMMISSION RATE CASE 


The Supreme Court has set aside a 
lower court decree calling for distribu- 
tion of $586,000 in fees impounded dur- 
ing litigation over commission rates at 
the Kansas City market. A Missouri 
federal district court ordered distribu- 
tion of the money to commission men 
after invalidation of the secretary’s rate 
order by the Supreme Court last year. 
The government challenged that decree 
on the grounds that it should be per- 
mitted to correct procedural deficiencies 
which resulted in invalidation of the 
order. The result might now be a refund 
of the fees to stockmen rather than com- 
mission men. 


BOOSTING MEAT 


A recent issue of National Provisioner, 
publication of the packing industry, 
comments on a meat-selling campaign 
in which forty packers are co-operating. 
The program is estimated to have the 
co-operation of 20,000 retailers. Objects 
are to (1) persuade housewives to use 
meat specialties for dinners, instead of 
just for sandwiches or luncheons; (2) 
set up a merchandising system through 
which prepared meats will be actively 
sold, instead of being purchased if and 
when the housewife happens to remem- 
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per to ask for them; (3) show house- 
wives how to prepare and use bologna, 
meat loaves, picnics, etc., in complete 
and well-balanced meals; (4) win for 
meat the place it deserves on the daily 
menu on the basis of its healthfulness 
and food value. ... M. O. Cullen, cut- 
ting expert for the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, recently fulfilled a 
month’s assignment at the Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer studios as technical director 
in the preparation of a meat-carving 
short feature to be shown in theaters 
using M-G-M pictures. It is estimated 
that approximately 24,000,000 people 
will view this film. 


U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


In Washington 2,000 delegates repre- 
senting business men organized in local 
chambers of commerce and trade groups 
met at the annual convention of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce. A 
twenty-six-point program reflected the 
convention’s stand. In order to reduce 
barriers to business, it proposed, among 
other things, revision of taxes, curtail- 
ment of spending, modification of bank- 
ing laws and monetary policies, repeal 
of wage-hour act, and amendment to the 
National Labor Relations Act. The busi- 
ness men favored “as great a volume of 
production of farm products as is con- 
sistent with foreign and domestic de- 
mand ... conservation of national re- 
sources, retirement of submarginal areas 
from production, research to find new 
industrial uses for farm products, and 
stability of tenure on the land.” They 
expressed belief in stressing the impor- 
tance of annual income rather than put- 
ting emphasis entirely on high price 
levels at the expense of volume produc- 
tion or employment. 





DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


About 59 per cent of the consumer’s 
dollar goes for distribution and only 41 
per cent goes for the costs of production, 
according to studies made by a research 
organization founded by the late Edward 
A. Filene, of Boston. The report said 
that in 1870 among gainfully employed 
workers approximately 75 per cent were 
employed in agriculture, manufacturing, 
and other production activities, while 25 
per cent were in distribution and serv- 
ice. By 1930 this ratio had changed so 
that the groups were evenly divided. 
Volume of goods produced and consumed 
in the United States increased more than 
nine times during this period, while 
population increased three times. 


FARM MACHINERY PRICES 


Prices of farm machinery in 1938 were 
close to the highest figures in nearly 
thirty years of government record, ac- 
cording to O. C. Stine, in Agricultural 
Situation. Prices declined somewhat 
from 1929 to 1933, but then rose sharply, 
and in 1938 prices of farm machinery 
other than motor vehicles were 58 per 
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cent above the 1910-14 level. The peak 
for the thirty-year period was in 1920, 
approximately 65 per cent above pre- 
war. Prices of motor vehicles—automo- 
biles, trucks, and tractors—also rose 
rapidly from 1933 to 1938 after a small 
decline in the great depression. Prices 
paid by farmers for mowers, hay racks, 
hay loaders, and some other farm ma- 
chines are twice as high as they were 
from 1910-14. Prices of one-horse walk- 
ing plows, corn and cotton planters, rid- 
ing cultivators, and binders are almost 
twice as high as they were twenty-five 
to thirty years ago. Prices of small gas 
engines, cream separators, and grain 
threshers, on the other hand, have in- 
creased relatively little. Prices of auto- 
mobiles and tractors are considerably 
lower than in pre-war days. It must be 
taken into account, says Mr. Stine, that 
the commodities represented may not be 
exactly the same between two points of 
time that are far apart. 


RAILROAD PETITION DENIED 


On February 13, 1939, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in the Matador 
case, ordered cancellation of a rule mak- 
ing reshipment a condition precedent to 
final application of the 85 per cent 
rates on stockers and feeders to and 
from certain points in the western dis- 
trict. Defendant railroads in the case 
immediately petitioned for reconsidera- 
tion and modification of the order. The 
commission on May 9 denied the rail- 
roads’ petition, and the provision was 
canceled as of May 24, 


NEW WRINKLE IN RUSTLING 


Rustlers moved into a new field when 
they stole five elk from a Salt Lake 
City zoo. One bull, three cows, and a 
seven-month-old female calf were taken 
by rustlers who drove up to the zoo, 
cut padlocks, and loaded the animals 
into a truck. It was believed that the 
rustlers were taking the animals to one 
of the middle western states to be sold 
to a Zoo, 


OLD SALE ACCOUNTS 


Historical items of interest have been 
received by the Union Stock Yard Com- 
pany, of Chicago, in response to an an- 
nouncement of a search for the earliest 
accounts of sales sent to the country 
after the market first opened for busi- 
ness December 25, 1865. Stockmen pos- 
sessing old sale accounts dating back to 
that period are urged to make it known, 
says O. T. Henkle, of the Union Stock 
Yard Company. He reports that an old 
account book of one of the pioneer com- 
mission men on the market, the late W. 
T. Keenan, was recently discovered. Ac- 
cording to this early day record, cattle 
were sold both by the head and by the 
pound, and it was not unusual to split 
the price to an eighth of a cent and then 
add a premium of $10 to the sale to 
close the deal. Cattle sales ran around 


$8 per cwt., sheep, $7, while top hogs 
on the opening day of the market 
brought $9.40, A government tax of a 
tenth of one per cent was deducted from 
the gross proceeds of every sale to help 
pay the costs of the Civil War. Dead 
hogs are listed in the Keenan account 
book, which covered the period Febru- 
ary, 1866, to April, 1868, as bringing 
about two-thirds as much as live hogs, 
indicating the high value of grease in 
those days. This old record contains the 
account of one stockman who in a single 
shipment sent in 325 head of sheep that 
sold straight at $6.10 per cwt. and 629 
hogs that sold straight at $9.10. His net 
returns after deducting all charges were 
$13,378.48, 


COTTON FOR ITS OIL 


Raising cotton as a seed crop for its oil 
oil and cottonseed cake is suggested 
in experiments conducted by the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
Time magazine points out that the col- 
lege started trying to develop a cotton 
plant whose bolls would contain plenty 
of seeds but little or no fibre, and has 
announced success. A _ difficulty that 
remained: “When the seed-filled bolls 
open, the seeds, having no lint to hold 
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them, fall out and are lost. Texas A. 
and M.’s next step, therefore, is to keep 
the bolls from opening by further cross- 
breeding. Since non-opening types of 
cotton already exist, the scientists be- 
lieve they can soon turn the trick. Such 
a plant should be in great demand among 
smart cotton planters because: (1) in- 
stead of having to be ginned, it could 
be cheaply threshed and harvested like 
any small grain; (2) there would be 
no cotton fibre to swell the two-year 
glut already on hand.” 


FEEDSTUFFS PRICES 

Cottonseed cake’ and meal was quoted 
on May 23 at $27 a ton, f. o. b. Texas 
points. Hay prices, carlot, on May 22, 
at Omaha, were: Alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$15 to $16.50; No. 1, $13 to $14.50; 
standard leafy, $12 to $13; standard, 
$10.50 to $11.50; No. 2, $9 to $10; No. 
3, $7 to $8.50; upland prairie—No. 1, 
$9 to $10.50; No. 2, $7.50 to $8.50; No. 
3, $6 to $7; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$8.50 to $9; No. 2, $7 to $8; mixed— 
No. 1, $9 to $10.50; No. 2, $7.50 to 
$8.50; No. 3, $6 to $7. 


EXIT DIET CRAZE 


Americans have definitely abandoned 
the starvation diet craze of recent years 
and are on the way back to the “horse 
and buggy” days of hearty eating, with 
the average male consuming nearly ten 
times his weight annually and the aver- 
age woman eating slightly more than 
nine times her weight every year. This 
information, according to Armour Maga- 
zine, is shown by a national cross- 
section survey of urban eating habits 
made by the restaurateur, John R. 
Thompson Company. Increased consump- 
tion is shown of rich desserts and fruits 
and vegetables and dairy products have 
won a generous place on the menu; but 
meat, bread, and potatoes are still firmly 
fixed on the throne, the figures demon- 
strate. 


PAMPERED COWS 


Under the heading, ‘“Pampered Cows,” 
News Week tells about a “heavenly pas- 
ture located at Randleigh Farm, Lock- 
port, New York. Owned by William 
Kenan, wealthy railway and hotel man, 
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it gives its prize herd of ninety-one 
Jerseys vitamin rays, air conditioning, 
tiled bathrooms, irradiated feed, and 
automatic exercise on a ‘walking’ ma- 
chine.” Another herd, that of the Cas- 
well Training School, in Kinston, North 
Carolina, is in the future to have both 
“maternity barns” and “lounging par- 
lors,” it is announced. “Milking to mu- 
sic—an idea borrowed from Switzerland, 
with its musical cowbells—has been tried 
by both dairy farms to increase produc- 
tion, but Saswell abandoned the scheme 
as too expensive. The trouble was, the 
cows responded only to the highest 
priced symphonic records.” 


IMPORTS 


Imports of cattle this year have been 
at near-record rate of about 90,000 head 
a month—three times as large as for 
the first quarter of last year, when the 
total was 90,000 head. Virtually all the 
imports came from Mexico and Canada. 
Mexico set an all-time record of 221,000 
head during the first three months; 
Canadian exports totaled 54,000 head. 
. . . Canadian shippers, having exported 
92.6 per cent of their second-quarter 
quota of 51,720 head of cattle weighing 
700 pounds or more, were required be- 
ginning May 13 to pay the full 3-cent 
duty under the Tariff Act of 1930.... 
Total importation of cattle and beef on 
a dressed-weight basis, as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, during 
January-March, 1939, was 101,042,- 
000 pounds, compared with 49,346,000 in 
the same period last year. The 1939 im- 
ports were 8.2 per cent of the domestic 
federally inspected slaughter for the 
period. Similar comparison for the 1938 
period shows 3.8 per cent. 


THE NEXT INTERNATIONAL 


More than $100,000 will be offered as 
cash prizes at the 1939 International 
Live Stock Exposition next December 
2-9. A release by the Exposition calls 
attention to a change in classification 
for the 1939 show. Grade and crossbred 
whethers will be eliminated as a class 
and will be admitted to regular breed- 
ing classes, blood of the sire to deter- 
mine which class. 


SPRING LAMB REPORT 


April of 1939 was reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
have been the most unfavorable in many 
years for development of early spring 
lambs. Deficiency of rainfall in Cali- 
fornia caused a record movement of 
lambs, many of which were only in 
feeder condition. Drought in Texas con- 
tinued, causing decline in condition of 
early lambs. April rainfall was about 
the smallest on record for the month 
in Idaho, Washington, and Oregon. In 
early lambing areas of the native sheep 
states, on the other hand, weather and 
feed conditions were generally fairly 
favorable. Slaughter supplies of early 
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jambs in May and June will probably 
be considerably smaller than in the 
corresponding months last year. Sup- 
plies from Texas will be much smaller, 
Movement from Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon will probably be late. Market- 
ings of early lambs from the native 
sheep states in May and June will hardly 
equal those of last year. 


POPULATION PEAK—1960 


That the population of the United 
States probably will not reach its crest 
until about 1960 is the opinion of Dr. 
0. E. Baker, agricultural economist of 
the Department of Agriculture. The 
number of births per year, however, has 
been downward since 1924. Births per 
year have declined from nearly 3,000,000 
in 1921 to about 2,300,000 in recent 
years, Dr. Baker points out. Enrollment 
in the first grade public schools has de- 
clined about 100,000 each year since 
1930. Enrollment in elementary schools 
as a whole is declining, and there are 
about 12 per cent fewer children under 
ten years of age in the nation than 
when the census was taken nine years 
ago. 


TRADE TREATY WANTED 


United States automobile importers 
have been offered import permits in ex- 
change for the purchase of Argentine 
bonds. The plan is expected to act as a 
stimulant to exports of United States 
automobiles in Argentina. A commu- 
nique confirming the details of the plan 
said that the plan, however, “does not 
imply in any way that this is a solution 
to the whole problem of United States 
trade, which can only be solved by an 
increase in our exports based on mutual 
concessions accorded in a trade treaty.” 


HAMBURGER ORIGINATOR 


In a recent United Press dispatch 
credit for originating the hamburger is 
claimed by Louis Meyer, veteran Still- 
water, Minnesota, butcher, retired. 
Years ago, when Stillwater was a boom- 


* CRAMPAW'S VERY PARTICULAR 
ABOUT HIS BEARO—HE REECS IT IN 
TRE CEQAR CHEST ALC SUMMER” 
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ing lumber town, Meyer operated a meat 
market for the late Isaac Staples. As 
he relates it, when the point is raised, 
he was working in the back of the shop 
one day and ground up some beef, sea- 
soned it, and put it on a griddle. Staples 
arrived on the scene and remarked about 
the pleasing odor of the cooked meat. 
He tasted it and asked: “What do you 
call this?” Without missing a stroke of 
his sharp knife, Louis replied: “I think 
I'll call it hamburger.” 


ELECTRIC PROD 


A development of the past year in the 
rural market has been an automatic elec- 
tric prod for moving live stock by charg- 
ing the animal automatically with a high 
voltage shock at low amperage, thus 
causing a move in the desired direction. 


SLAUGHTERING CATTLE 
TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


OME ILLUMINATING FACTS ON 

the methods of slaughtering cattle 
adopted in Brazil two centuries ago are 
provided in an item in the Meat Trades’ 
Journal (London) which quotes from a 
book, Round the World, written by Com- 
modore Byron in 1760. Speaking of the 
Brazilians, he says: 

“The inhabitants are very rich and in 
such good circumstances that most of 
the housekeepers have negro slaves to 
do the drudgery with respect to their 
food. 

“It must be acknowledged that their 
beef is very indifferent, and through the 
excessive heat of the weather they are 
obliged to eat it soon after killing, which 
is performed in the following manner:— 

“They drive a number of them into 
an enclosure, and then, throwing a rope 
over those they decide to kill, taking out 
one from among the rest, and confining 
his head down by the rope, when a negro 
butcher going behind cuts the hamstring 
of his hind legs, by which means the 
beast falling the negro goes behind him 
and sticks the knife in his head exactly 
behind his horns. 

“These cattle are too wild and un- 
manageable, and few except negro but- 
chers choose to encounter them, and yet 
are so small that when the skin, offal, 
etc., are taken away, they in general 
do not weigh more than 200 Ib.” 


GRAIN AND FORAGE TESTS 
AT NEBRASKA FEEDERS’ DAY 


RAIN AND FORAGE SORGHUMS 
—the “camel crops” which have 
come into great popularity in the Mid- 
west in recent years—received major at- 
tention at the recent University of Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture Feeders’ 
Day meeting. 
Prof. R. R. Thalman reported upon an 
experiment comparing sorghum grain 
with corn for fattening cattle. He used 


sooner milo, early kalo, atlas sorgo, and 
corn. Although warning that the test 
is not completed and that a summary of 
results is hardly warranted, he said that 
on the data secured thus far it may be 
that early kalo, sooner milo, and atlas 
sorgo grains when ground produced as 
good gains and as fat cattle as did 
cracked corn. However, it took slightly 
more feed to do it. 

The experiment indicated that there 
was but little difference in economy of 
gains. On the whole, the sorghum-fed 
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calves ate slightly more and gained 
about the same as the corn-fed calves, 
Thus, the total feed required to produce 
a pound of gain favored corn but little. 
Charging all gains at the same price, the 
difference in costs of gain was but 19 
cents per 100 pounds between extremes. 

The cattle test also had two lots of 
calves which were fed ground sooner 
milo heads and ground early kalo heads. 
If the calves could be fed economically 
especially during the fall, the problem 
of keeping harvested grain until it dried 
enough to bin properly would also be 
simplified. 

Thalman said that, although there was 
no particular advantage from a feeding 
standpoint, the use of ground heads was 
quite satisfactory. As with ear corn, 
however, there were indications that the 
ground head might best be used during 
the fore part of the feeding period only. 





FEDERAL IAN BANK 
RANCH 


FOR SALE 


REASONABLE DOWN PAYMENT 
CONVENIENT TERMS ON BALANCE 
5% INTEREST 


5,491-acre ranch at Matheson, 
County, Colorado, on U. S. 
Well improved and well 
200 acres of fine hay land. 

ally desirable ranch. 
Inquire of 
THE FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OF WICHITA 

or 
Max Van Hall, 1034 St. 
Denver, Colo. 


Elbert 
Highway 24. 
watered, with 
An exception- 


Paul 


IOWA WANTS CATTLE 


Iowa corn growers want to buy stocker cows; 
calves, yearlings, twos, both sexes. Prefer lots 
two to twenty carloads. How many and what 
kinds have you for sale? 


Fred Chandler, Chariton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE 


300-Head Cow Ranch 

Western New Mexico 
Fenced, well watered with permanent springs 
and supplemental] surface tanks. Excellent cor- 
rals, chutes, gathering pastures, and horse 
traps. Unstocked at present. Saddle horses, 
ranch equipment, and tools included. Com 
fortable house with modern conveniences, 
Priced reasonably and in accordance Can’ 
talization on income producing basis. No 
trades. Write or inquire, A. H. Douglas, 


RANCHDS, large or small, for sale, ex- 
change, or lease, in Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, California, 
Canada, Central and South America, Africa, 
and islands of the sea. J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
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LETTERS 


DRAFT TEAMS ON TIME 


I am much concerned over a situation 
that seems to be the cause of a very 
serious kick-back against producers of 
draft horses, Manufacturers of tractors, 
especially the small type that sells for 
$500 or $600, have a method of selling 
on time, and this method seems to ap- 
peal to farmers. A farmer can buy a 
small tractor upon payment of possibly 
20 per cent in cash, balance quarterly or 
semi-annually, until in three or four 
years the tractor is paid for. The manu- 
facturers, as soon as the contract is 
signed, take their paper to a financial 
agency, discount it, and get their money. 
The financial institution takes over the 
collecting. By the time the tractor is 
paid for, it is, comparatively speaking, 
worn out. In the meantime, the farmer 
has had to keep it in repair, buy gaso- 
line and oil, and his farm power has 
gradually been decreasing in spite of his 
outlay for repairs and fuel. 


If the farmer decides that he prefers 
a draft team as his farm power, he has 
to pay cash, and the cash cost is about 
the same as the total cost of a small 
tractor. If the farmer could buy a 
draft team on the installment plan, he 
would be able to use it without paying 
repair bills or purchasing fuel from a 
source other than his own farm—the 
fuel would be produced by the farmer 
himself. When the farmer finishes pay- 
ing his installments, the team would be 
of more value than at the time he pur- 
chased, provided he bought three- or 
four-year-olds. 


Now comes the question. Is it going 
to be possible for the live-stock loan 
agencies to treat this team purchase for 
farm power in a manner similar to that 
being used to finance the purchase of 
feeder or stock cattle or sheep? 

Since about the first of this year, the 
draft horse sales have dropped off very 
materially all over the United States. 
I have held two auction sales in which 
the draft horses didn’t sell well at all, 
but the saddle horses sold at a very 
satisfactory figure. The meaning of this 
is that the farmer hasn’t all the money 
to pay for a team of draft horses. He 
has a small amount to pay down on a 
tractor and buys a tractor instead. The 
saddle horse is not being purchased 


as power but to a great extent for 
pleasure. 


Years ago someone called cattle and 
sheep “perambulating security,” Draft 
horses, when purchased by a farmer for 
his farm power, are not “perambulating 
security.” Of course, the security de- 
pends upon the life of the security, 
but veterinary science is much ad- 
vanced now and the life of a farm horse 
is more secure than the life of cattle 
and sheep. 


One more thing comes to mind. I 


heard not long ago that the average 
age of the farm horse in the Middle 


West was fifteen years. Thus there is a 

useful period of ten years. If the farm 

power consists of a small tractor, it 

has a useful existence of from three to - 
five years. Which is the more economi- 

cal power for the farmer?—FRrep . 

Brxsy, Long Beach, Cal. 


DRYING 


The ranges are drying here, and also 
the grain; but the hay crop looks fair, 
and lots of hay was carried over from 
last year.—Bert H. SIMSON, Modoe 
County, Cal. 


GRASS GOOD 


Grass is in good condition. Cattle have 
wintered well. We have had good spring 
rains. Trading is active at near steady 
prices. Some heifer yearlings have been 
contracted at 8 cents for July delivery; 
some twos at 8 cents, fall delivery — 
FRANK J. SHALLER, Hemphill County, 
Tex. 


GRASSHOPPERS IN PROSPECT 


We had a very mild winter, with quite 
a bit of moisture and no loss to speak 
of. Grass has a good start. Moisture is 
ample for the time being, with the pros- 
pect of a heavy crop of grasshoppers. 
People would be homesick without them. 
—W. J. MOoNNETT, Campbell County, 
Wyo. 


STOCKERS IN DEMAND 


Spring has been rather cool, making 
grass late in starting. All live stock 
wintered with no more than normal loss. 
Cattle numbers are at least 50 per cent 
under 1936 inventory in Harding County. 
There is a demand for stocker cattle 
Sheep numbers are nearly normal.— 
PAUL G. AMEs, Harding County, S. D. 


LIKE OLD TIMES 


Conditions here are more like those of 
old times. The sagebrush even has the 
old familiar smell. Stock wintered well 
and there is a big calf crop, with plenty 
of moisture so far.—cC. C. Ruae, Big 
Horn County, Mont. 


GRASS PLENTIFUL 


We are having real nice weather at 
the present time. Lots of snow and rain. 
Plenty of grass and water. Stock is look- 
ing fine. No loss to speak of. People are 
turning out on the open range.—M. C. 
WILSON, Big Horn County, Mont. 


PROSPECTS GOOD 


Stock of all kinds has wintered well 
in this valley. Grass is in fairly good 
condition now. Weather at present is 
dry, cool to cold. Not much rain this 
spring. Prospects good for high moun- 
tain range this season.—Cyrus WIL- 
LIAMS, Union County, Ore. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








